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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


WE HOPED THAT SOMETHING WOULD HAPPEN TO ENABLE US TO OVERTAKE THAT LONE ENEMY 


RRIFIED at the sight of 

the warriors who surrounded 

us, my mother, Nitaki and I 

stopped singing. ‘‘Keep on!’? my 

father whispered. ‘‘If you would 
live, sing!’’ 

Somehow we obeyed him. Each 
with one eye on what he was 
doing, and the other on the enemy, 
we went on with the song, although 
fear was in our hearts. As we sang 
my father four times extended his 
hands to the medicine instrument; 
the fourth time he removed its 
last wrapping and held it up at arm’s 
length. 'The song came to an end, and 
he cried out: 

‘*Oh, you ancient one, my dream, 
help me! Oh, you sun! And all you 
gods of earth and sky, have pity on 
us! I purify myself before you, I offer 
you sweet-smelling smoke. ’’ 

With that he got the takes-fire-from- 
the-sun ice-rock into the right position. 
Smoke first arose from the ball of fuel, 
and then the shredded bark burst into 
flame. 

I was watching such of the war 
party as I could see—in particular one 
man who stood nearest my father. He 
was a big, fine-looking warrior. As 
he stood with arms folded, —a war club 
was in his right hand, —he looked down 
upon my father with a smile, as if he 
were thinking, ‘‘We are just waiting 
to see the end of this foolishness, and 
then the end for you.’’ 

But when the ball of shredded bark 
burst into flame he gave a loud ery of 
astonishment and, pointing to it, said 
something to his companions. They all 
sat down on either side and in front of 
us; my father continued to act as if he 
had not seen them. Reaching out, he 
took handfuls of the sweet smoke and 
rubbed himself with it, and then prayed 
long to the sun. I was so thoroughly 
frightened that I did not realize how 
brave my father was to keep on making 
medicine in the face of the enemy. 

Soon the little fire burned out, the 
last of the sweet-grass smoke drifted 
away with the wind, and the prayer 
came to an end. My father picked up 
the four pieces of buckskin with which 
to wrap up the medicine instrument. 

‘*Hai!’’ called out the man with the 
war club, and when my father looked 
up at him pointed to the instrument 
and said in the sign language, ‘‘ Let 
me take it. I want to examine it.’’ 

‘*T cannot do that,”’ my father replied. 
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‘“‘This is a powerful thing. It 
is one with the sun. You shall 
know. Hold out your hand.’’ 

My father held the man’s 
hand, palm up, and with his 
right hand gradually lowered 
the ice-rock instrument over it until it made 
just a fine, bright spot of light on the skin. 

‘*Ha!’? cried the man and, jerking his hand 
away, examined the burned place. He said 
something to his companions, whereat they all 
clapped their hands to their mouths in surprise 
and then began to talk among themselves. 
Meanwhile my father wrapped up the instru- 
ment and put it into its sack. 

‘‘We were down there in the timber and 
saw you coming,’’ said the man with the war 
club. ‘‘We made up our minds to kill you and 
take your horses, but now we have different 
hearts. Let us be friends. ’’ as 

‘*Yes, that is good,’? my father answered. 
‘*We are friends. ’’ 

‘*We are Cheyennes. What are you?’’ the 
man asked. 

‘*In back time I was one of the Pekuni, but 
I quit them. We are now just ourselves, the 
four of us. We go south to find the Crows, and 
set up our lodge with them. ”’ 

‘*The Crows are bad hearts. It is better 
that you go to my people. Tell them that you 
met me, Spotted Wolf, and that I sent you to 
them. They have good hearts; they will be 
your friends. ’’ 

‘*]T will think about it. Where are your 
people ?’’ 

‘‘They camp and hunt in the Black Hills, 
on the streams that run to the Big River. You 
can easily find them.’’ 

Turning to my mother, my father said, ‘‘ Cook 
meat. ’” 

The war party—there were fifteen of them— 
went down into the far end of the timber and, 
returning with meat, built a fire of their own 
and started to cook. The chief remained with 
my father and the two talked of many things. 
The Cheyenne said that he was taking his party 
on a raid against the across-the-mountains 


| tribes, more to see what their country was like 
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Chapter Eight 


nS than for anything else. ‘‘But of 
We course they will pay us for look- 
ing at it,’’ he said, and laughed 

loud and long. 

None of us slept that day, for 
we still felt a little uneasy about 
the intentions of the Cheyennes. Just before 
sunset I drove in the horses. After we had 
eaten more meat I saddled our mounts, and 
my sister and mother packed up. At last we 
were ready to start. 

The chief embraced my father, and then we 
all got into the saddle. My father led off, tell- 
ing us to follow and not to look back. We obeyed 
him, but our backs shivered. Nothing hap- 
pened, however, and we soon passed out of 
the timber and, crossing the river, began to 
climb the long slope to the plains. 

When we did look back, we saw the Chey- 
ennes going up the long, open bottom above 
the place where we had passed the day. They 
had evidently not meant to kill us. We were 
so glad to have escaped the great danger that 
we all wanted to sing. 

‘*T knew all the time that Short Bow was 
mistaken,’’ my father said happily. ‘‘My ice- 
rock takes - fire - from - the - sun instrument is 
great medicine. I used it at just the right 
time ; the Cheyennes would have killed us all 
except for their fear of its wonderful power. ’’ 

We did not travel far that night, for we 
were tired and sleepy. We soon came to It- 
erushed-them Creek, so named because some 
women had been killed by a great piece of the 
bank that fell on them as they were digging 
red earth. In the pines at the head of the stream 
we lay down and slept until morning, and then, 
by turns, through most of the day. 

Leaving that camp, we arrived the next 
morning at the foot of the Black Butte and 
remained there for the day. I had the after- 
noon watch. When it was nearly time for me 
to waken the others, I strung my bow—taking 
it in preference to my gun because it was 
noiseless—and started out to kill some meat. 
During the afternoon I had seen several bands 
of game of various kinds pass into a coulee just 
above our resting place and then come out 
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again, and I knew that there was 
one of their watering places. I went 
up there and saw a spring—a big, 
long, deep pool with smooth rock 
shores. Trails worn deep into the 
earth led to it from up and down 
the coulee. 

I had no more than hidden myself 
in the sagebrush overlooking one 
of the side trails when I saw a 
band of antelopes coming with a big 
buck in the lead. I crouched in the 
brush until the buck was directly 
under me; then I sprang up and 
shot an arrow down at him with all 
my strength. He leaped high into the 
air and fell. Those pressing close behind 
turned and fled. My arrow, all stained 
with red, lay on the ground beside the 
trail. It had missed his rib bones and 
gone clear through him. I was proud 
when I saw what I had done; I felt 
that I had the strength of arm and 
sureness of aim of a grown man. 

Jumping down into the trail, I took 
what we needed of the meat and carried 
it to camp. 

Traveling that night along the foot 
of the Snowy Mountains we came at 
sunrise to the breaks of the Mussel- 
shell. As we descended the slope we 
saw that here the cherries were ripe; 
the branches of the little trees were 
bending low with tne weight of the 
fruit. My mother and Nitaki wanted 
to stop and gather some of it, but my 
father forbade them. 

‘*We must get down into the cover 
of the timber at once,’’ he said. ‘* This 
evening, if all is well, you shall come 
back here and fill a couple of parfleches 
with the fruit. ’’ 

We grabbed here and there a handful 
of the cherries as we rode down the 
hill. They tasted good in our dry and 
thirsty mouths, and it was hard for 
us to leave such good food behind. 

We camped that day in a grove of 
cottonwood trees at the edge of the 
river. Toward sunset my mother and 
Nitaki became impatient to return for 
the cherries, and at last my father and 
I walked to the rim of the plain to see 
whether we could safely make so early 
a start. Before we had set out I had 
caught a horse for my mother and one 
for my sister, for they intended to 
gather more fruit than they themselves 
could carry; they wished to dry some 
of it for use in the winter. We were 
to signal to them if all were safe. d 

My father looked over the plain for 4 
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a long time and at last satisfied himself that 
no war party was approaching. 1 waved my 
robe, and my mother and sister, who had been 
watching from the timber, soon came riding up. 

The cherries tasted even sweeter than they 
had in the morning, we thought. We ate all we 
wanted, and then began to fill the parfieches. 
My father helped us, which made my mother 
laugh; it is not often that you see a warrior 
gathering fruit for drying. 

A shout from my sister startled us all. We 
turned and looked in the direction in which 
she was pointing; a lone rider was driving our 
horses down the valley as fast as he could go. 
The thief had herded them along in the shelter 
of the timber before he took to the open bottom. 
We could hardly believe our eyes; it did not 
seem possible that such bad luck had come to 
us; we just stood and stared and stared. Then 
my father called to me to mount a horse. 

I jumped on the one that my sister had 
ridden, and my father on the other, but almost 
from the start we knew that our chase was 
useless. Our two horses were slow old pack 
animals with legs stiffened by age. Pounding 
their flanks with our heels, however, we kept 
on down the valley. We hoped that something 
would happen to enable us to over- 
take that lone enemy ; but at the rim 
of the plain we gave up. Herd and 
rider were then so far ahead of us 
that they were just small specks 
against the blue as they topped a 
ridge. 

When we had watched them go 
over it and out of sight, we turned 
back. My father rode ahead, bent 
and silent. I felt more miserable 
than I had ever felt in all my 
life. Those were my horses; I had 
worked hard for them, and now 
they were gone from me forever. 

My mother and Nitaki met us at 
the-edge of the grove, and silently 
followed us into our camping place. 
There we made another discovery : 
the enemy had gone all through our 
things, and had taken my father’s 
medicine sack, in which was the ice- 
rock takes-fire-from-the-sun instru- 
ment, and his saddle; the bow and 
arrows and the beautiful case that 
White Wolf had given me were also 
missing. 

Without a word my father went 
out on the shore of the river and 
sat down. My mother began to sort 
our things, in order to determine 
what to take and what to leave. 
Without counting the lodge and the 
lodge poles, we had eight pack loads 
of belongings, and we could take 
only two loads. 

‘*Well,’’ said my father, coming in at last, 
*‘the sun sets. Let us pack and be going.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, nol’? my mother cried out, burst- 
ing into tears. The sorting of her cherished 
belongings, many of which she must leave 
behind, had left her sick at heart. ‘Let us not 
go on. Let us turn back to our people, where 
we belong. Oh, my man! Can’t you now see 
that the gods have been against you since the 
day we left the Pekuni? First you lost the 
Thunder Pipe; now your other medicine is 
gone. Gone the horses that your son worked so 
hard to buy. Oh, take back your words; let us 
start right now for the camp of our people.’’ 

My father listened gravely; he was consid- 
ering her words, and I thought. for a minute 
that he was going to do what she asked. But 
suddenly he cried out: 

‘*No! No! We can’t go back. Poor, and on 
foot, with my medicine gone, I cannot go 
back to the Pekuni. We have to go on, I tell 
you. ” 

His words gave me hope. It was not anger 
against the Pekuni that kept him from return- 
ing to them; it was shame—shame that we, 
who had always been so rich, were now so 
poor. I said to myself that if I could only get 
together another band of horses we might per- 
suade him to take us back to our people. 

At last we had selected the things we wished 
to take and had loaded them on the two horses. 
We did not try to cache the rest; we just aban- 
doned them and struck out for the south. 

Taking off our moccasins when we came to 
the river, we waded across it. On the farther 
side I was the first to get mine on, and while 
I waited for the others I back-trailed a man’s 
fresh footprints in the sand. I could trace them 
only to the timber; but I went on into it and 
found a pair of worn-out moccasins where the 
man had lain and watched us at our camp 
across the river. I recognized the moccasins. 
There was no mistaking the odd design of red 
and blue and yellow porcupine-quill work in 
three bands across each upper. One of the men 
in the Cheyenne war party had worn them. 

I took them out to the shore and showed 
them to my father. He did not remember 
having seen them, but my mother did, and 
described the man who had worn them. 

‘*Oh, well, what does it matter just what he 
is like?’’ said my father. ‘‘He followed us and 
got what he was after. We must have been 
blind not to have discovered him on our trail.’’ 

‘*T do not think that that Cheyenne followed 
us with the consent of his chief,’’ I said. 

‘*No, I am sure he did not,’? my mother 








answered emphatically. ‘‘That chief is a good 
man; I know he meant well by us.’’ 

My father gave an angry laugh. ‘‘A good 
man, you say !’’ he cried. ‘‘I say that he sent 
his best runner, his most careful trailer, after 
us to get my medicine. Well, some day I may 
meet that chief again.’’ 

We were now journeying on foot for the first 
time in our lives. My father and I did not find 
it hard to walk on and on through the night; 
but my mother and sister suffered—they soon 
got tired, and their feet became sore. By the 
time the Seven Persons marked the middle of 
the night they were just staggering along be- 
hind my father. At last Nitaki began to cry 
and, sinking down on the ground, declared 
that she could walk no farther. 

‘«Then you shall ride!’ my father exclaimed. 

We took half the load from the horse that he 
was leading and put it on the other one; then 
we sat my sister on top of the small load. 
Both horses groaned under the weight of their 
packs. 

It is a long way from the bend of the Mussel- 
shell across to the Yellowstone—a very long 
way when you are afoot and the rain pools are 
all dried up. When morning came we were 
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W oor we boys and girlsatthe 
old squire’s farm in Maine 
were trying to earn our school 

expenses at the village academy, 

Boundary Camp was our best source 

of revenue. It had originally been a 

lumber camp, situated at the falls of 

Lurvey’s Stream, near the head of the Hay 

Meadows —an outlying property of the old 

squire’s farm. We had gone there first in the 

summer of 1867, to stack hay on the meadows 
near by to sell to the lumbermen. 

But the next season we discovered an easier 
and pleasanter way of turning a penny there. 
At that time the desire to camp and hunt in 
the Maine woods was jyst. beginning to stir 
the hearts of young people and sportsmen. 
Several of the students from well-to-do fami- 
lies at the academy had spoken of wanting to 
make trips up into the wilderness. Thus we 
hit on the idea of turning our old hay camp 
into a students’ summering place. 

We got most of our food supplies for the 
camp from the old farm, and so, by charging 
two dollars a day for the boys and a dollar 
and a half for the girls, we did well. Of course 
Addison and I had to work hard to run the 
place, and so did Theodora and Ellen, who 
had no one to help them keep the camp tidy 
except Aunt Olive Witham, as she was called 
—a tall, austere woman of fifty who did the 
cooking, looked after the table, and also, I 
may add, looked after the behavior of us all. 

The camp was a log structure forty feet by 
fifteen. When we turned it into a students’ 
camp, Addison and I, with the help of a car- 
penter, added a log wing to it at either end. 
The building faced the stream and the falls. 

For several years we kept Boundary Camp 
open during July and August, and we often 
took parties up there for the short vacations 
during the school term at the academy. 

During Thanksgiving week one year eleven 
of us drove up to Boundary Camp and hada 
barbecue, and the boys wished very much to 
repeat the trip at the new-year recess. They 
finally induced us to go, although the old 
squire was at first opposed to our doing so; he 
always had misgivings about those student 
parties, for he feared some accident with the 











still far from the river of the Crows, and so 
thirsty that we could hardly speak. My throat 
felt as if it had been sprinkled with sand. My 
mother spoke to me, but I could not answer 
loud enough for her to hear my words, and at 
that she suddenly raised her hands toward the 
rising sun and cried out: 

‘‘Oh, great sun, world ruler, have pity! 
Change the heart of this man of mine, so that 
my children be not made to suffer so much !’’ 

My father, hearing, stood with bowed head 
and said not one word. He soon started on and 
we wearily followed him. Away to the south 
we could see the breaks of the Yellowstone, 
and beyond it the wide valley of the Bighorn 
River. It was nearly noon when we approached 
the rim of the plain. 

‘‘Only a little way farther,’’ I said to my- 
self, ‘‘and then we shall go down the hill to 
the river and drink and bathe.’’ 

Just then a lone rider appeared on the rim, 
stopped and looked at us, and then went back 
under the rim. We had stopped to watch him, 
but the instant he went out of sight we started 
on. What did it matter whether we died from 
want of water or from the attack of the enemy ? 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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firearms. Aunt Olive consented to 
accompany us, ‘‘to keep order,’’ as 
she expressed it. 

On Friday afternoon ten of us set 
out from the farm in a four-seated 
sled; our young neighbors, Thomas 
and Catherine Edwards, followed in 
a sleigh with Anson Coburn and his sister 
Britannia. In our sled were Frances Millett, 
Caroline Wells, Hiram Sewell and Bronson 
Chaplin, and an older boy named Follins, be- 
sides, of course, Aunt Olive, Theodora, Ellen, 
Addison and myself. 

There was about two feet of snow on the 
ground, but the loggers had kept the winter 
road well trodden. Never was there a lovelier 
December afternoon—calm, bright and per- 
fectly still. We were in high spirits, and 
shouted, yodeled, and sang impromptu rounde- 
lays into the encompassing forest. 

We did not come to the end of our seventeen- 
mile drive until after sunset. The air had 
turned chilly, and cold indeed the old camp 
looked in the gloom of the winter woods. But 
we soon lighted a fire in the big stove and two 
more in stone fireplaces outside, which threw 
a ruddy glow off into the forest. 

While Aunt Olive and the girls were pre- 
paring supper, Addison and I opened all the 
rooms and bunks and warmed them, and put 
up the horses in the horse camp that we had 
built the year before. We also had the guns to 
look to for the hunt the next day. 

How happy and comfortable our guests 
looked there, after a hot supper! We played 
blind man’s buff, and afterwards hide and 
seek, through the long old camp. The place 
rang with merriment. 

But the next day! Before we started, the old 
squire had predicted that the fine weather 
would not hold, and his forecast proved only 
too correct. I never saw a thicker snowstorm 
than was raging when we woke the next morn- 
ing. It was useless to think of hunting. No 
one, not even an experienced woodsman, could 
have safely ventured forth in that storm. 

The boys were pretty glum at first. But we 
were very snug there in the cabin, and we 
were soon playing games and laughing hilari- 
ously. When interest in the games seemed to 








flag, we started a debate on the resolution that 
steam is of greater use to mankind than elec- 
tricity. We became so interested in the debate 
that the time passed quickly enough. 

The next day brought no moderation in the 
storm ; but with games and stories told round 
the open fire and another debate we managed 
to make the minutes fly. In fact, we agreed 
that we did not care how long the storm kept 
us there in the cabin. 

During the following night the storm abated, 
and by ten o’clock the next morning the sun 
was shining dazzlingly bright on the white 
wastes of snow. More than two feet of snow 
had fallen; together with what had covered 
the ground before, the snow was waist-deep 
round the camp. On looking for our snow- 
shoes, we found that a party of hunters that 
had passed a night recently at the camp had 
taken five pairs of them without leave. We 
had only two pairs left there. 

Addison and I set to work to contrive four 
pairs of makeshift snowshoes from thin boards ; 
for straps we used the leather of some old 
boots that we had left at the camp the summer 
before. Meanwhile, as we needed to replenish 
our diminishing food supply, Bronson Chaplin 
and Follins put on the two pairs of 
snowshoes and went out to hunt. 

They had been gone not more 
than ten minutes when we heard 
two gunshots. On going to the door, 
we heard Bronson shouting excit- 
edly. By that time Addison and I 
had completed two pairs of board 
snowshoes, and, hastily strapping 
them on and seizing our guns, we 
hastened forth. 

Our makeshift shoes ‘‘ loaded ’’ 
badly ; but we hobbled on, and less 
than half a mile from the camp 
came in sight of the cause of the 
commotion. At a place where an 
arm of the meadows ran back into 
the forest there stood five or six 
stacks of hay that the old squire’s 
hired men had put up that season 
for the lumber camps; and there, 
near one of the stacks, stood four 
large animals. Against the fleecy 
white snow they looked as black as 
ink! 

‘* Moose! ’’? exclaimed Addison. 
‘*Four moose! Snow-bound round 
.that stack! It’s an old cow moose 
—and a calf—and a little yearling— 
and that biggest one is a young 
bull !”’ 

‘*Hurrah !’? Bronson cried when 
he saw us coming. ‘‘See the moose! 
They can’t get away. We’ll bag 
them all!’’ 

‘*T guess I wouldn’t shoot the cow 
and that calf,’’ Addison said. ‘‘That young 
bull will make all the venison we shall need.’’ 

‘* That’s the one we’ve been firing at!’’ 
Bronson exclaimed. ‘‘We hit him. He has 
tried to break away twice, but the snow is so 
deep he came back to the others. ’’ 

The moose had been feeding on the hay and 
had trodden a deep path round the stack. The 
storm had surprised them there, and now the 
snow was so deep on the meadow that they 
went up to their sides in it. As we approached, 
the cow began to ‘‘chop’’ viciously with her 
teeth. The calf and the yearling crowded close 
against her sides; but the bull—a large three- 
year - old—made another dash for the woods, 
throwing great lumps of snow high into the 
air at every bound. 

Bronson fired again, but his shots seemed 
only to spur the bull to fresh exertions. With 
a tremendous effort the animal reached the 
woods. There the snow was not too deep for 
running under the trees, and he quickly dis- 
appeared from view. 

‘*Chase him, boys! You’ve got the snow- 
shoes !’’ Addison shouted to Follins and Bron- 
son. ‘*He’ll soon stop to breathe. Work up 
close, then shoot. ’’ 

Addison and I had resolved to capture those 
two young moose; but that proved no easy 
matter. The cow moose, determined not to 
desert her calf, stood there, still ‘‘chopping’’ 
savagely. They had broken little paths to a 
distance of a few rods in various directions; 
and as we came up closer, they rushed first 
into one and then into another of them. But 
they would not plunge into the soft, untrodden 
drifts outside. 

By this time Anson, Thomas and Hiram 
had wallowed out to where we were standing; 
and then for an hour or two we tried to run 
those young moose into the snow, away from 
the cow, so as to catch and tie them. 

As often as we got one of them cornered, 
however, the cow came wallowing toward us, 
and then we would have to run; for it would 
have been sure death to get under her fore 
feet. Finally, the three moose got into the 
path that the bull had made when he ran into 
the spruce woods, and we gave up the chase. 

Altogether it had proved so engrossing that 
we had scarcely given thought to anything 
else; but now Addison suddenly said: 

‘*Where do you suppose Follins and Bronson 
are all this time? They ought to be back.’’ 

It was half past three o’cluck, and round 
New Year’s our northern days are short. 

‘*That moose must have led them a long 
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chase,’’ said Hiram. ‘‘I guess they are trying 
to fetch a quarter of him home on snowshoes 
and are having a weary time of it.’’ 

That seemed quite probable, and we all went 
back to camp to dry our clothes and to eat our 
much-delayed luncheon, which the girls had 
been keeping hot for us since one o’clock. 
Before we had finished the meal dusk had 
fallen and a smart snowsquall had set in. 

**T don’t see what is keeping Bronson and 
Follins so late,’’ Addison said again. ‘‘It will 
be no joke if they can’t find their way back 
on such a night as this.’’ : 

Taking one of the shotguns, he stepped out- 
side and fired it twice. He had hardly stepped 
inside again when Follins appeared at the 
camp door. 

‘*Mighty glad you fired those guns!’’ Follins 
exclaimed. ‘‘I never should have found the 
camp if you hadn’t.”?—. 

‘*But where’s Bronson ?’’ we all exclaimed. 

Follins did not reply for a moment or two. 
‘*Well, Brons wouldn’t come back with me,’’ 
he said at last. 

‘*What!’? Addison exclaimed. ‘‘You don’t 
mean to say you separated from him ? Where ?’’ 

‘*Well, I couldn’t get him to come back with 

me,’’ Follins replied slowly, 

as he took off his snowshoes. 

aj ‘*We couldn’t catch up with 

that moose after he got into 

the spruce woods, where the 

snow was not so deep. He 

kept ahead of us, just out 

of gunshot. We chased him 

for as much as six miles. I 

told Brons we must quit and 

go back, but he wouldn’t 

do it. He was crazy to kill 
that moose !’? 

‘*Follins, you ought not 
to have left him,’’ Addison 
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said. ‘‘Two hunters off in the woods should 
never separate, no matter what happens.’’ 

‘*But I tried to have him come back with 
me, I tell you!’’ cried Follins hotly. ‘‘He 
wouldn’t listen. I wasn’t going to stay out in 
the woods all night in such weather as this!’’ 

“Did Bronson have matches with him?’’ 
Addison asked. ‘‘Could he build a fire?’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ replied Follins sulkily. ‘*I 
had some, so I guess he did.’’ 

That was about all we could get from him. 
He very much resented our blaming him for 
turning back alone. All he would say was that 
when he started for home Bronson was still 
pursuing the moose near a small lake about 
six miles to the north of the camp. 

Addison and I went out to the horse camp 
to talk it over, for we did not wish the others 
to see how alarmed we were. By this time it 
had grown quite dark and very cold, with the 
wind blowing hard and snow flying fast. 

‘*We can’t go after him to-night,’’ Addison 
said. ‘‘We couldn’t see his trail ; besides, there’s 
only one pair of shoes that is good for much. 
All we can do to-night is to fire guns for him.’’ 

All that evening Addison and I worked on 
our makeshift snowshoes, and every fifteen 
minutes or so we fired the shotgun. The wind 
was blowing so hard, however, that we feared 
the reports of the gun would not carry far. 

That was a long, anxious night. None of 
us slept much. Addison tried to reassure the 
others, but he did not succeed very well. All 
night long he kept getting up to replenish the 
fire, to discharge the gun, and to see how cold 
it was getting. Before midnight the tempera- 
ture had fallen to zero, and at three o’clock it 
was five degrees below. 

Slowly, at last, it grew light. It was a crisp, 
cold, windy morning; the snow still whisked 
about, and the tree trunks in the woods were 
snapping loudly from the frost. The girls pre- 
pared breakfast long before sunrise and packed 
up luncheons for us. Putting on the snow- 
shoes that we had finished the night before 
we six boys set out.- 

During the night the wind and snow had 
almost obliterated the tracks that Bronson and 


. Follins had made the preceding day, but in 


the woods traces of them could still be seen. 
With Follins leading the way, we hurried 
along as fast as we could and in about two 
hours came in sight of the small lake where 
Follins and Bronson had separated. 

Out on the ice and snow of the open lake 
the tracks were now wholly obliterated. We 
crossed directly to the north shore of the lake, 
and then searched up and down the shore for 
the trail. After a while we found tracks, evi- 
dently those of Bronson and the moose, quite 
distinct in the shelter of the thick evergreen. 
When we had followed them perhaps a hun- 
dred yards from the shore, we suddenly came 
upon a startling sight. 

For a considerable space all round, the snow 
was trodden down and the underbrush broken ; 
bloodstains were everywhere. 

‘* There’s been a battle here,’’ Addison 
said in a low tone. ‘‘ By the looks, the moose 
must have turned on him. Perhaps this is 
only moose blood.’?’ 

‘* But here’s his pocket handkerchief! ’’ 
exclaimed Thomas, picking up a crim- 
son wad from the frozen snow. 

A few steps farther on we found 
one of Bronson’s gloves trodden into 
the snow, and that, too, was 
bloodstained. 

“They had an awful fight here !”” 
Anson exclaimed in a trembling 
voice. 

Addison went on through the 
cedars, and presently he shouted, 
‘*Here’s the moose!’’ 

When we overtook him we saw 
the moose lying dead in the snow. 

‘* Brons must have killed the 
moose,’’ Addison said, after a look 
round. ‘‘And he must have been 
here at the carcass, too, for there 
are his snowshoe tracks.’’ 

‘*But where did he go? Why 
didn’t he come back to camp?’ ex- 
claimed Anson. 3 

‘*Maybe he did start to come back and 
got lost,’’ said Hiram. 

We went on looking for tracks again 
among the cedars, and after a moment’s 
hurried search we found them. They 
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showed that Bronson had gone farther on 
through the swamp north of the lake. 

‘* He must have got turned round and 
lost his way,’’ Thomas said, but suddenly 
stopped. ‘‘That’s strange!’’ he exclaimed, 
pointing to the tracks. ‘‘ There’s more than one 
track. Why, there are three—three different 
snowshoe tracks all mixed up together !’’ 

‘*And none of them look like our snow- 
shoes, such as Brons had on!’’ Addison said. 
‘** Fellows, there have been others here besides 
Bronson! He must have fallen in with other 
hunters! That’s very strange, too, right after 
such a big storm!’ 

We hardly knew what to think of it. The 
tracks were those of long, narrow snowshoes 
of the pattern used by Canadian woodsmen ; 
but the wearers appeared to have been taking 
very short steps, which is unusual in snow- 
shoeing. Nor could we discern anywhere among 
them tracks of Bronson’s showshoes. 

‘*T don’t believe Bronson was with this 
party unless’’ — Addison stared at the trail 
again—‘‘unless they were carrying him. These 
tracks look as if the men were carrying some- 
thing heavy, they’re so close together. ’’ 

‘*ThenBrons must have been hurt!’’? Anson 
exclaimed. ‘‘The moose hurt him, perhaps, 
and these other hunters found him and have 
carried him to their camp.’’ 

Hastening on again, we followed the tracks 
through the swamp. After half a mile or more 
the trail veered to the east, and before long 
emerged on a small bay of the lake. The tracks 
led directly across the bay. 

Opposite a rocky point that jutted out from 
the shore the snowshoe party had stopped. 
The snow was trampled down, and in one 
place had been scraped away from the ice. On 
looking more closely, we found that some one 
had chopped a large hole there. During the 
night the water in the hole had frozen again. 
Tracks led back and forth from the spot to 
the rocky point, forty or fifty yards away. 

From the hole in the ice the snowshoe trail 
led on again, and entered the woods on the 
other side of the bay. Addison examined it 
closely, but it was more confused than before 
and told him nothing. The tracks had been 
separate before; now the men were evidently 
walking in single file. 

**Now what do you suppose they stopped 
and cut that hole for?’? Thomas exclaimed. 
‘*Was it just to get some water?’’ 

‘*Tt would have been easier for them to 
kindle a fire and melt snow,’’ Addison said. 

‘*What do you make of those tracks to the 
point, Addison ?’’ I asked. 

‘*If they had wanted rocks to weight any- 
thing down with they would have gone over 
there,’’ he replied; and I was struck by the 
tense note in his voice. 

‘*What do you mean?’’? Anson cried. 

Addison did not reply for a second; then he 
said, ‘‘Boys, I’m almost afraid to tell you 
what I think. But it looks to me as if they had 
cut that hole to sink something in the lake.’’ 

‘*What! Not Brons’s body!’’ cried Hiram. 
‘*Not murdered !’’ 

‘*That’s what I’m afraid of,’’ replied Addi- 
son. ‘*The trail from here on doesn’t show 
whether they were carrying him or not.’’ 

I shall never forget the dread that fell on 
us. The dark wooded shores and the rocky 
point seemed to beckon ominously. We in- 
stinctively looked at our guns. 

‘*He had a gold watch,’’ Follins said, ‘‘and 
I suppose he had money about him.’’ 

‘*What can we do?’’ Anson cried. 

‘*We must find out about this,’’ said Thomas 
resolutely. ‘‘ If they’ve murdered Brons, they 
shall suffer for it. Let’s follow them.’’ 

‘*Well, you can run them down if you want 
to,’’ replied Follins. ‘‘I don’t care for the job. 
If they’re murderers, they’d fire on us the 
moment we came near them. They may be 
watching us now.’’ 

Follins’s words frightened Anson badly. 
He stood looking round nervously. Hiram, 
too, showed unéasiness. 

‘* But we can’t go back and not find out 
about Brons!’’ cried Thomas, casting a look 
of contempt at Follins. 

‘*‘We’d better go down home and raise a 
erew of men and come back,” Follins per- 
sisted. 

‘“That would take two days,’’ Addison said. 

But Follins could think of nothing except 
his own safety. ‘‘Well, anyway, I’m going back 
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now,’’ he said defiantly. ‘‘We have no more 
than time to get back to camp before dark.’’ 

Although Anson and Hiram were badly 
frightened, Follins’s contemptible cowardice 
disgusted them, and they said they were will- 
ing to go with us. Addison, however, had 
been thinking the matter over. 

*¢* All right, Follins,’’ he said. ‘*I don’t think 
you’d be much help in a fight, anyway. You 
go back to camp and tell them that we have 
gone on. Don’t alarm the girls. And, Anson, 
I guess that you and Hiram had better go 
back with Follins to take care of the girls. We 
three will go on.’’ 

Anson, Hiram and Follins turned back, and 
we went on. Just as we were entering the 
woods on the north side of the bay, however, 
we heard Anson shout and, looking round, 
saw that he and Hiram were making signs. I 
went back to see what they wanted. 

From where they were, out on the lake, 
they had seen a thread of smoke up near the 
foot of the Boundary Mountains. 

Hurrying back, I told Addison and Thomas, 
and, shouldering our guns, we trudged on. We 
realized fully the dangers that might be ahead 
of us, but not one of us thought of turning 
back until we had learned Bronson’s fate. 

The smoke, I judged, was four or five miles 
from the lake; for a time, therefore, we has- 
tened on as fast as we could. The brief winter 
afternoon waned before we reached the foot of 
the mountains ; and to our fear of an encounter 
with outlaws was now added misgiving how 
we should pass the night. 

Axe strokes at a distance, echoing in the 
forest, before long apprised us that we were 
approaching a camp of some sort.. The snow- 
shoe trail led in the direction of the sounds; 
not venturing now even to speak aloud, we 
stole forward, peering through the thick spruce 
growth ahead, and came presently to the brink 
of a deep hollow in the forest. 

The woodchopper was down in this hollow; 
and a moment later we heard voices and caught 
a glimmer of light in the gloom below. 

‘*There’s their camp,’’ whispered Thomas. 
‘*What shall we do? They may have a dog.’’ 

‘*T think we’d better stay right here till it 
gets darker,’’ Addison said. ‘‘When they’re 
all inside, one of us must steal down there and 
peep in. If they have any of Brons’s things 
in there,—his watch or his elothes,—we’ll 
know they’re the men we’re after.’’ 

We stood there in the dark shadows of the 
spruces for as much as half an hour. Several 
times we heard the camp door open and shut, 
and light shone from what seemed to be the 
camp window. Some one came out, singing, 
to get an armful of wood. 

‘* That’s a French song,’’? Thomas whis- 
pered. ‘*They’re French Canadians — smug- 
glers, maybe.’’ 

Night fell fast; it was soon so dark in the 
gloom of the ravine that we could not see 
objects more than a few feet away. 

‘* Now you stay here,’? Addison said to 
Thomas and me, ‘‘with your guns ready. I’ll 
take off my snowshoes and work my way down 
there as easy as I can.’’ 

‘*No,’? whispered Thomas. ‘‘We ought to 
be closer behind you than that—in case they 
rush out. ’’ 

Addison assented to the suggestion. We all 
took off our snowshoes and step by step made 
our way down the steep side of the hollow. As 
we approached the camp we saw that the door 
was now shut. We could plainly hear the 
voices of men inside talking French. 

Stealing cautiously up to the one little win- 
dow on the front side of the camp, Addison 
stood for some moments peering in. Then he 
came back to us on tiptoe. 

**Go up and look,’’ he said in a low tone. 

It was too dark to see his face, but I thought 
that his voice sounded queer. 

Thomas and I stole up and looked in. It was 
a small log camp with a fireplace, and a bunk 
along the rear wall. Three men in the dress 
of trappers were moving about, getting supper. 
We hardly noticed them, however, for our 
attention was fastened on a fourth person—no 
other than our lost classmate, Bronson ! 

He was sitting bolstered up on the bunk, 
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with one leg extended on it, swathed in a 
blanket. One glance at his face showed us that 
he was neither a prisoner nor in any fear of 
his hosts. In fact, he was smiling and looked 
very comfortable. 

Thomas nudged me in the dark, and a sense 
of immense relief came suddenly to us both. 
Addison came up chuckling, and without more 
ado we knocked at the camp door. The French 
woodsmen made us welcome; Bronson hailed 
us with shouts of joy. 

As we had suspected at first, the young 
moose had turned upon him there in the 
swamp. He shot the animal, but it knocked 
him down in the snow; and in the fracas he 
suffered what was afterwards diagnosed as a 
Pott’s fracture of the ankle bone. 

Finding himself disabled, Bronson began to 
shout; he hoped that Follins had not yet got 
out of earshot, and that he would turn back. 
His shouts reached other ears, however. 

Those three Canadian woodsmen happened 
to be making the rounds of a line of marten 
traps that they had set up round the lake. 
They came to Bronson’s assistance, and, find- 
ing that he could not step on one foot, con- 
structed a rude stretcher of cedar poles and 
carried him to their camp. He had been very 
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in the bright morning sunlight, she 
re-read the note in her hand. 

‘*Now, why shouldn’t Rhoda come?’’ she 
murmured to herself. ‘‘It’s way past house- 
cleaning, and there isn’t a thing to keep her 
at home. And I should think she’d be tired 


\ Miss Luella Ames rocked thoughtfully 


thirsty, and so they had cut a hole in the 
ice to get water for him to drink; they had 
had nothing with them in which to melt 
snow. When they stopped there, one of them 
had gone to the point near by to get some 
wood with which to make the stretcher more 
secure. 

Truly, the world is often not nearly so bad 
as we imagine it! I scarcely need remark that 
we said nothing of our terrible suspicions. 

Those three good French Samaritans gave 
us a warm supper, lodged us, and the next 
day accompanied us all the way down to our 
camp; they took turns with us in carrying 
Bronson, who was quite unable to walk. 

On the day after that we journeyed slowly 
home to the farm, where a physician was 
summoned to treat Bronson’s ankle; but five 
weeks went by before he was able to bear his 
weight on that foot again. 

Exactly what had passed between Bronson 
and Follins when they separated in the woods 
we were never able to learn. For some reason 
Bronson would never refer to the matter. He 
rarely spoke to Follins afterwards; in fact, 
none of us would have much to do with a fellow 
who had proved himself such a craven, and 
who had refused to go to the aid of a friend. 
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HOSTESS 


Gy Isabel Barlow 


out, and lonesome, too, after all the fuss of | get an invitation to spend a few days with 


having Annie married and going away. I 


Malachi and me. There was my nephew Tom, 


thought I was doin’ her a favor, askin’ her | and Evelyn. They were just married, and 


here to stay—not but what I’d be glad 
enough to have her, for I do like com- 
pany, even if it is a lot of bother trying 
to hurry up the work,-so’s to stay with 
’em. I never was very great at hurrying, 
but I don’t neglect company, if I do say 
it myself. ’’ 

Her glance fell again on her cousin’s 
note. 

‘* And she wants me to make her a 
visit. Well, if she can refuse my invita- 
tion, I —’’ 

Miss Ames stopped suddenly and rose 
from her chair. 

‘*T will go! That’s just what I’ll do! 
I’m just going to have it settled right 
up. If I haven’t been treating company 
right, I want to know it; I guess I’m 
not too old to learn. And, come to think 
of it, Rhoda Barstow isn’t the first one 
I’ve invited here that didn’t seem espe- 
cially anxious to stay longer, though she 
is the first one that’s ever said no, right 
up and down. There were the Barnard 
girls and the Ryders and’’—Miss Luella 
sighed—‘‘even Tom and Evelyn. I’m just 
going to find out what’s the trouble. ’’ 

All the forenoon Miss Luella moved 
briskly round the sunny, old-fashioned 
kitchen, preparing for her ‘‘visit.’? Since 
her father’s death a year and a half ago 
she had lived alone with Malachi, the 
big cat, in the old homestead. She was a 
splendidly resolute woman, was Luella, 
with humorous gray eyes and a large, 
generous mouth. 

Early that afternoon Miss Ames drove 
her mare Cherry down the long, windy 
road that did double duty as the prin- 
cipal street of the town and the dividing 
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it does to have people go home before their 
visit’s half over. But I may as well tell you, 
Rhoda, I have a kind of suspicion what it is. 
I’ve always tried to let my work go, so’s to 
sit with ’em all I could, but I’ve always been 
pretty busy, and I’m afraid — Rhoda Bar- 
stow |’? Miss Ames’s voice sank to a horrified 
whisper. ‘‘Rhoda Barstow, does my company 
all go home because I neglect them?’’ 

‘*Neglect them!’’ Cousin Rhoda’s answer 
came so quickly that it sounded like a small 
explosion. ‘‘Neglect them! That’s just it! You 
don’t neglect them half enough. ’’ 

There was a dead silence. 

‘*There now, Rhoda,’’ said Luella kindly, 
after a moment, ‘‘don’t be afraid to tell. It 
ain’t going to hurt me much, I guess. You go 
right ahead. ’’ 

Mrs. Barstow was half laughing, half crying. 
‘*But I have told you. That’s it. You don’t 
neglect them enough. It’s just as hard work 
for folks always to be trying to seem enter- 
tained and amused, when they’re all tired out 
and want to be doing something else, as it is 
for you to try to entertain them. ’’ 

Slowly the bewilderment faded from Luella’s 
gray eyes, and she burst into a laugh so con- 
tagious, so full of good humor, that her cousin 
joined her. ; ; 

‘*To think I’ve been to so much trouble just 
making a nuisance of myself!’’ Luella gasped 
helplessly, as she put on her rubbers. ‘‘No, I 
can’t stay, thank you, Rhoda. I’ve got to go 
home and get Malachi some supper—and write 
my invitations —’’ She trailed off into another 
burst of laughter. ‘‘I shan’t ask you to visit 
me, Rhoda, till I’ve practiced a while. I’m not 
going to begin on my teacher. But I’m going 
to have some company if I can get it.’’ 

A few days later young Mrs. Thomas Ames 
received a letter that puzzled her. It read: 

Dear Niece Evelyn. I have been planning for a 
number of weeks to make you and Tom a little 
visit, but there are sg many changes to make to 








certainly you’re going to have no everyday 

food like griddlecakes when you are visiting 

me P 9 
They burst into laughter. 

It snowed steadily all the day of the jour- 
ney, and when Tom and Evelyn alighted from 
the train at the little station at Marshall it 
was still storming blindly and the wind was 
blowing a gale. 

‘*Poor auntie,’? said Evelyn as_ they 
ploughed through the drifts on the platform, 
‘*to come out in all this storm for us! But I 
suppose she just wouldn’t let anyone else 
drive Cherry.’’ 

Tom’s face grew grim. ‘‘I suppose not. I’ve 
suggested it once or twice.’’ 

There was no one in sight, and so they hur- 
ried into the waiting room to look for Aunt 
Luella, but only the station agent was there. 
He looked up as they entered. 

‘Tf you’re Mr. Ames,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
guess you are, for there doesn’t seem to be 
anyone else,—oh, you are?—well, there’s a 
team here for you. Luelly, she sent down 
the team by my son; he went off on the same 
train you come in on. She says it’s too stormy 
for her to come out,—though it’s the first 
time I ever knew Luelly Ames to be scared of 
a storm,—and she says you know the way and 
can drive up yourselves, and she’ll have some 
good, hot fires for you to get warm by when 
you get there.’’ 

Young Mr. Ames stifled a gasp. ‘*Do you 
mean,’’ he asked incredulously, ‘‘that Aunt 
Luella wants me to drive Cherry ?”’ 

The station agent grinned. ‘‘It is queer, ain’t 
it? But that’s what she said. I guess maybe 
she’s sick or something. You come out and 
T’ll show you the team.’’ 

As he tucked the big robe round them, the 
station agent remarked, ‘‘Luelly didn’t send 
any word about it, but I s’pose she’ll expect 
you to drive careful. ’’ 

Tom and Evelyn were still laughing in a 
subdued fashion when Cherry dashed up 
to the broad piazza. It was reckless driv- 
ing, but Aunt Luella, in the doorway, 
set her teeth. She did not do things by 
halves. 

‘*You dear children! Are you frozen, 
Evelyn? Tom, you run along and put up 
Cherry, and, Evelyn, you come right in 
and get warm. ’’ 

She took the little wife into her two 
strong arms and kissed her heartily. 

“OQ Aunt Luella,’’ Evelyn exclaimed, 
‘we were afraid you were ill!’’ 

‘* Til? No, indeed! But I. didn’t see 
much sense in my driving down after 
you in such weather. You didn’t think 
I wasn’t glad to have you come, did you, 
Evelyn??’ : 

‘*Aunt Luella Ames! What an idea! 
Why, we were glad you didn’t come out 
in the storm, and ‘l'om was just like a 
big boy about driving.’’ 

The expression of amazement that had 
partly faded from Tom’s face reappeared 
as he sat down to Aunt Luella’s hos- 
pitable table. Hot biscuits and griddle- 
cakes! But Aunt Luella seemed deter- 
mined to upset traditions to-night. When 
she had finished supper, she pushed back 
her chair and smiled at Tom, who was 
still paying close attention to the griddle- 
cakes. 

‘*Children, I don’t know as you'll for- 
give me, but Mrs. Parker is dreadful 
sick, and they’ve sent for me to come over 
and stay all night with her. I thought 
at first I couldn’t go and leave you, but 
they can’t get a regular nurse from the 
city till to-morrow, and I felt as if I 





almost ought to go.’’ 





line between Marshall and West Marshall, 
where Rhoda lived. Cherry was hitched 
into a very modern little cart, with rub- 
ber tires; Cherry herself was a haughty, 
high-spirited little creature, and Miss Ames 
drove her with a sense of secret joy. The cart 
and the mare constituted her greatest—in fact, 
her only—extravagance. 

Rhoda was sitting by the window, sewing, 
when Miss Ames drove up, and before Cherry 
was fairly hitched she was at the door 

‘*Luella Ames! I declare, I am glad to see 
you!’’ she exclaimed heartily. ‘‘I was telling 
Mrs. Parker yesterday, I don’t know when 
I’ve wanted to see anybody so, and have a 
good visit —’’ She stopped with a little gasp 
of dismay. Luella was eying her grimly. 

‘*You didn’t exactly jump at the chance to 
make one,’’ Miss Ames remarked. 

‘*I—I couldn’t very well come, Luella, with 
Annie just gone, and so much cleaning —’’ 

Luella’s gaze wandered incredulously round 
the shining little house, and then her humor- 
ous gray eyes fastened themselves on Mrs. 
Barstow’s blushing face. 

‘*Don’t you bother to tell me all that, 
Rhoda Barstow,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m not a child, 
and I guess I can stand to be told the truth. 
I’ve been thinking it all over, and I’ve decided 
there must be something wrong, and I ought 
to know what it is.’’ 

The blushes faded slowly from Cousin 
Rhoda’s cheeks. What on earth was Luella 
going to suggest? 

Miss Ames went on: ‘‘You’re not the only 
one, Rhoda, that doesn’t scream with joy to 
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they lived in a flat, —Tom isn’t getting a very 
big salary yet,—so I invited ’em up to spend 
Tom’s vacation with me, but they stayed only 
half their week. I’ve forgotten what Tom said. 
It was some flimsy excuse, about like yours.’’ 

Mrs. Barstow’s guilty blush deepened, and 
she stirred nervously. 

‘*Then there were the two Barnard girls,’’ 
Luella continued relentlessly. ‘* After old Mrs. 
Barnard died I invited them over to stay as 
long as they could—all winter, if they would, 
for I always liked those girls, and I thought 
they liked me.. And how long do you suppose 
they stayed?’’ She paused tragically. ‘* Three 
days! Said they had to put away their winter 
flannels. It was just about the same way with 
the,Ryder twins. And the funniest part of it 
is, these people are all just as anxious to have 
me come and see them as if they had stayed a 
year, and enjoyed it, too.’’ 

Miss Ames straightened her tall figure and 
surveyed her cousin sternly. ‘‘Now, Rhoda 
Barstow, I ought to know what’s the trouble, 
and I’m depending on you to tell me.’’ 

Mrs. Barstow eyed Luella for a moment; 
then her good-natured mouth straightened into 
a line of resolve. 

“*T will tell youl’? she cried. ‘‘I always 
thought if you only had a hint you’d under- 
stand.’? She hesitated a moment. ‘‘You’re 
sure it isn’t going to hurt your feelings ?’’ 

Miss Ames smiled grimly. ‘‘No more than 








get there, at the Junction, and all, that I don’t feel 
as if I could go alone. But if you and Tom could 
manage to come up and stay over Sunday with me, 
I think I could go back with you. 
Your loving aunt, 
Luella Ames. 

‘*They can’t very well refuse to come for 
me,’’ Miss Luella had reasoned. ‘‘Especially 
since I’ve grown so feeble that I can’t travel 
fifty miles alone!’’ 

The letter puzzled Evelyn and Tom. What 
had happened to energetic, independent Aunt 
Luella? 

‘*But there’s no question of our not going,’’ 
Tom declared. ‘‘My, it will be nice to have 
Aunt Luella round!’? 

‘*Won’t it?’’ agreed Evelyn enthusiastically. 
‘*She’s so dear. And just over Sunday she 
can’t entertain us very much, can she, Tom?’’ 

There was a wistful note in little Mrs. 
Ames’s voice that moved her husband to tender 
mirth. 

‘*No, my dear,’’ he answered gravely, ‘‘she 
won’t have time to show you more than one 
hundred of her two hundred views of the 
Yosemite Valley, and there will be only one 
night on which she will march you off to bed 
at eight o’clock. Of course it isn’t good for a 
young thing like you to sit up later. I’m your 
natural protector, and eight o’clock it shall 
be. ”? 

‘‘Oh, very well,’’ replied Evelyn, with a 
smile. ‘‘I’m not the only one. ‘Thomas Ames, 





Aunt Luella’s plain face was very 
sweet; it was easy to see why she was 
the best nurse in Marshall. 

‘*T thought perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
one night, seeing as you’re right at home— 
I want you should feel so, too.’? She smiled 
at Evelyn over her spectacles. ‘‘ You can have 
a fire in the big fireplace, and you and Tom 
can crack some nuts and make some molasses 
candy. And you can go to bed when you 
want to, and get up when you want to, and 
be as reckless as you like. Now, you don’t 
mind, do you, and you’ll make yourself right 
at home?’’ 

She looked at Evelyn. Evelyn, always trans- 
parent, was dimpling irresistibly. 

‘*Of course we’ll miss you, dear Aunt 
Luella, ’’—indeed, she did love Aunt Luella 
at that moment better than ever; she had so 
often longed to play at old-fashioned house- 
keeping in that dear, old-fashioned house !— 
**but we’ll do very well.’’ 

Anyone could see through Evelyn — the 
childishly eager Evelyn who would never quite 
grow up, and who loved to doze until unsea- 
sonable hours before a glowing open fire. 

Tom choked suddenly over his ninth hot 
biscuit. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, we'll do,’’ he said, smiling at 
Aunt Luella, ‘‘but you get back in the morn- 
ing in time to make some more griddlecakes. ’’ 

Tom and Evelyn lived in a flat. It was a 
very pretty flat, but every bit of space in it 
counted, and it was heated by gilt registers, 
and you could hear the people in the next 
apartment wrangling over the baby’s diet. 
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THE WOODS-RIDE 
By Prank. Lillie heestias, 


HEN the black houseboat had passed | and drove away. The negroes were 
out of sight round the bend in the | tense with expectation; but in five 
river, Joe rude across the strip of| minutes the cashier opened his 


hammock land and entered the pine woods. 
The tornado had done little damage there, for 
that forest lay quite outside its narrow track. 

The thousand-acre river tract had a very 
special meaning to Joe Marshall: he had been 
born on it, and with a little more good fortune 
it might have been his own to-day. 

Before the Civil War it had formed a part 
of the great Marshall estate that lay along the 
river. The property had been huge in extent 
but of little real value, for most of it was 
uncleared; only the rich river bottoms were 
farmed. It had dwindled rapidly. Joe’s father 
had inherited only two thousand acres, of 
which not one tenth was under cultivation. 
Joe could remember the succession of poor 
crops that had almost ruined his father. At 
Jast Mr. Marshall sold the whole property for 
five dollars an acre and moved to Mobile. 

The next year the family mansion on the 
estate was burned to the ground. The new 
owner rented part of the land, leased part of 
it on shares, and sold to Burnam the thousand 
acres of pine timber nearest the river. 

Mr. Marshall had died when Joe was fifteen 
years old. The boy had neither sisters nor 
brothers, and his mother had been dead for 
eight years. Almost his only link with the past 
was the negro boy, Sam, who had come to 
Mobile with the family. 

Joe had inherited six thousand dollars—all 
that remained of the once splendid Marshall 
property. When his Uncle Charley, who had 
the care of the money until Joe should become 
of age, put it into the turpentine venture, 
Burnam offered Joe a position as woods-rider 


at seventy - five dollars a month and board. 


The timber and turpentine business attracted 
the boy, who had just graduated from the 
Mobile Academy. When he decided to accept 
the offer, Sam, who since Mr. Marshall’s death 
had been working in a wholesale warehouse, 
although he remained at heart, as he said, a 
‘‘niny-woods nigger,’’ begged to go with him. 

Burnam had leased his turpentine tract for 
the usual three years; it is not regarded as 
profitable to work the same forest for a longer 
time. The first summer all had gone well, and 
the second season had promised to be as suc- 
cessful as the first. Twice a week the big still 
had been working, and almost weekly the 
river boat had carried a cargo of resin and 
turpentine down,to Mobile. And at the height 
of the season the tornado had dealt the busi- 
ness this staggering blow. 

Turpentining the river tract seemed the only 
way of saving the situation. As Joe rode 
through the woods he carefully estimated the 
number of pines. There were, he decided, 
about five ‘‘crops,’’ of ten thousand trees each, 
and the trees were large and well-grown. The 
river acres would, after all, compensate for 
the damage that the storm had done to the 
rest of Burnam’s tract. As Joe rode back to 
camp he felt much more cheerful. 

He had forgotten that it was Saturday and 
pay day until he saw the crowd of negroes 
lounging outside the commissary. They were 
waiting to get their wages, to spend them again 
on coffee and pork and tobacco and calico. 

But no pay was forthcoming yet, although 
it was long past the usual hour. The cashier’s 
window was closed. Joe saw anxiety on the 
black faces and overheard scraps of talk be- 
tween two men who were planning to leave for 
another camp. There seemed to be a general 
impression that Burnam’s camp was bankrupt. 

A muddy automobile was standing in front 
of Burnam’s oftice. Wilson presently came out 
of the commissary and walked over to Joe. 

‘*They’re settling it in yonder now,’’ he 
observed, pointing to the car. ‘‘A fellow from 
the bank came over this morning, and he’s in 
there with Burnam now, fighting it out, I 
reckon, to see whether the bank’s going to 
advance the camp any more money.’’ 

The fight obviously was a hard one, for the 
office door remained closed for nearly an hour 
longer. At the end of that time Burnam came 
out with a stranger, who got into the car 


wicket and began to pay the men. 
Joe gave his report on the river 
tract, and in the first part of the 


DRAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 


“WHAT'S THE MATTER?" 
BOYS AT 


next week Burnam made preparations to begin 
work on it. The operator directed Joe to ride 
the new ‘‘orchard,’’ and the next day the boy 
went down with two wagonloads of negroes 
to clean up the woods. 

They cut down the blackberry thickets, 
carefully raked the pine needles and chips 
away from the trees, piled up brushwood and 
cut trails for the wagons. The most dreaded 
peril in a turpentine camp is fire, and the first 
rule is to clear up all inflammable rubbish. 

There was some excitement as the work 
went forward. Rabbits bobbed out from under 
the brush piles; the workmen disturbed a wild 
turkey from her nest on an oak ridge, and 
brought Joe a hatful of the pointed, speckled 
eggs. Snakes were plentiful; one of the men 
killed a large king snake in a blackberry 
thicket. A little later Joe was attracted by 
a great uproar of whoops and shouting. The 
negroes had driven an enormous diamond-back 
rattlesnake out of its lair, and were gathered 
round it at a respectful distance, laughing and 
daring one another to approach it. The ser- 
pent lay coiled, with the tip of its buzzing tail 
raised, and with its flat head turned grimly 
toward its enemies. Joe always carried at his 
saddle a little twenty-two-caliber rifle, light 
in weight but powerful enough to kill a deer. 
Continual practice in the woods had made 
him an expert marksman, and now he put a 
bullet squarely through the snake’s head. The 
negroes shouted and cheered. 

One day’s hard work cleaned up a good 
many acres; the next day a fresh gang of 
men came in to chip and to ‘stick tin.’’ 
The new men worked in pairs; one carried 
the hack, and the other the cups and the 
tin gutters. While the first ripped a broad 








HE EXCLAIMED. “ 


V-shaped gash with his keen tool, 
the second fixed the two gutters into 
place and hung the cup under them 
on a nail. By night four thousand 
trees were dripping gum. 

There was need for haste. Early 
summer, the best season for gum, was 
rapidly drawing near; May was al- 
ready far advanced. Joe forced the 


WHY AREN'T YOU 
WORK?” 


men to their utmost efforts, and they worked 
valiantly. By the end of the week nearly four 
‘crops’? were running, and the first cups were 
fast filling up. 

The river-tract gang had made the biggest 
week’s wages of their lives, and Joe thought 
with some apprehension of the Saturday pay 
bill ; but the cashier opened his wicket punc- 
tually, and the commissary did a roaring trade 
for the rest of the day. Evidently the bank 
had not shut down on Burnam. 

The negroes had cleared up the ruins of the 
storm and brought in what gum they could 
save from the scattered cups. They rescued 
nearly ten barrels, enough for a charge of the 
still, and when Joe came up on Monday after- 
noon the chimney of the furnace was smoking. 

They were just about to run a charge. The 
still was a big copper retort, of ten barrels’ 
capacity, built into a brick furnace. Barrel by 
barrel the raw gum, mixed with sticks and 
dirt, was poured in. Then the top was screwed 
down, and the gasoline pump set to work 
foreing a thin stream of cold water into the 
retort. Without thé water the turpentine fumes 
would overheat and blow the retort to pieces. 
From the retort the corkscrew worm led the 
vapor through a tank of cold water; there 
the turpentine and steam condensed and drib- 
bled slowly from the end of the worm into a 
barrel. 

It took nearly two hours to run the charge. 
When no more spirit came through with the 
distilled water the men knew that the gum 
had given up all its turpentine and that noth- 
ing was left in the retort except resin. Two 
negroes then pulled open the gate at the bot- 
tom, and the boiling dark-brown fluid gushed 
out like molasses into a huge trough and passed 


In Eight Cha 





ters 
Chapter Two 


through a triple strainer, which removed the 
dirt. When it had cooled a little the strainers 
were lifted out, and the liquid resin dipped 
up into barrels. There it hardened into a solid 
cake and was ready for shipment. 

By the end of another week the river tract 
was cleared up and all the cups were hung. 
Morris was in charge of the old ‘‘orchard,’’ 
and Joe was definitely appointed to ride the 
new tract and to be responsible for its success. 
Burnam had given him his orders in a curt 
sentence—one of the few sentences the two 
had exchanged since their stormy interview. 

The run had been so good that he soon set 
the dippers at work. Carrying heavy wooden 
buckets, they went through the woods and 


_ Seraped out the cups with a wooden paddle. 


They emptied the buckets into gum barrels set 
at intervals among the trees, and the wagons 
took back eight barrels the next day—the first 
fruits of the new tract. 

Things were running smoothly, and Joe had 
little to do now except to ride a regular round 
to see that the men kept at work, and that they 
did not overlook any trees or let any cups run 
over. The men liked him, and they worked 
for him as they would have worked for no 
one else except Burnam himself. The weather 
remained hot; the gum flowed freely, and Joe 
began to think that the camp might make a 
good profit that season, after all. 

The pine woods lay well back from the river, 
and Joe seldom went down to the water. But 
one day Snowball broke loose during the noon 
hour and wandered toward the stream, pfob- 
ably in search of better grazing than he could 
find among the turpentine pines. It took Joe 
half an hour to catch him. He was riding back 
when he was astonished to notice the mark on 
the clay shore where a large boat had recently 
been beached. On the bank were the ashes of 
a camp fire, scattered pork bones, a broken 
bottle, and several scraps of cloth. Evidently 
some of the river nomads had camped there, 
and Joe at once remembered the black house- 
boat that he had seen. But that boat was gone 
and could never return unless it were towed 
back, for the houseboats have no means of 
propulsion. 

However, the matter was of no importance, 
and the unexpected appearance of Burnam at 
the tract that afternoon put it completely from 
his mind. Burnam rode over the whole tract 
with Joe. He made no comment until he was 
starting back to camp; then he said: 

‘*Good work, Marshall! Keep it up, and 
we'll be all right.’’ Then, with a smile, he 
added, ‘‘Don’t worry, boy. We’re going to 
pull through.’’ 

Joe felt easier in his mind that night than 
he had felt for weeks. He was up early the 
next morning, eager to get down to the trail 
and to push the work. But when he drew near 
the pine woods he found all his chippers wait- 
ing for him by the roadside. f 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Why 
aren’t you boys at work?’’ 

‘*Capt’n, somebody’s done emptied our 
cups!’’ cried one of the negroes. 

‘*What! Stealing gum!’’ said Joe angrily. 

He knew that thefts of raw gum from ‘‘or- 
chards’’ are not uncommon. The stuff is mar- 
ketable, and can be sold at any still. 

**Tf any of you have been robbing the cups, ’’ 
he cried, ‘‘I’ll put you where you’ll never 
steal any more!’’ 

‘* No, suh, capt’n!’’ declared the man. 
‘*Ain’t none of dis gang wouldn’t steal gum. 
And—I don’t know as it is stole.’’ 

**Somep’n queer ’bout dis yere, capt’n!’’ 
chimed in another chipper. 

Joe’s eye lighted on Sam, standing rather 
sheepishly in the rear. 

‘‘Sam, what’s happened? What’s the matter 
with this gang?’’ he called. 

‘“Spects dey’s scared, Mr. Joe. Scared of 
spirits, I reckon.’’ 

‘*Yes, suh, capt’n!’’ said another, gaining 
courage to speak. ‘‘Some of de boys was down 
yere de other night huntin’ possums, and dey 
seed mighty queer things—yessuh, powerful 
queer. Dere was queer lights a-movin’ round 
dis way, dat way, and people travelin’ ’bout. 
But, capt’n, dem waren’t no real lights, and 
dem waren’t no real human men!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





Evelyn fairly reveled in the long wainscoted 
rooms at Aunt Luella’s, and in the absolute 
stillness of the house. 

Laughing joyously, she and Tom washed 
and put away the lovely old china; then Tom 
brought in an armful of pine knots and threw 
them one at a time on the blazing fire. He 
dropped contentedly into Uncle Henry’s deep 
old armchair, and Evelyn curled up on the 
rug before the wide fireplace and lay watching 
the red embers. 

She loved the sound of the snapping, spitting 
pine; she loved the feeling that she was there, 
safe, with Tom and the fire, and that she 
might stay there as long as she liked. 

All through that long winter evening they 
sat before the fire, without words, but with a 





sense of well-being and comfort and compan- 
ionship that brought them near together. 

So, for the first time, it came to pass in 
Luella Ames’s house that two guests were 
truly ‘‘right at home.’’ 

Late Sunday afternoon, while Evelyn was 
helping Aunt Luella to pack her little trunk, 
—she and Tom had just come in from a swift 
scurry with the wind over snowy fields, —she 





went up to the older woman impulsively and | 
kissed her. 

‘‘Oh, Aunt Luella, I have had the best | 
time! If you weren’t going home with us, I 
don’t believe I’d ever go back. May we come | 
again ?’’ 

‘*You’ve had a better time than you had last 
summer ?’’ asked her aunt with a smile. 


‘Oh —’’? Evelyn began involuntarily, and 
then suddenly hesitated and colored. 

**Child, I was an old fool.’’ 

Aunt Luella laughed at Evelyn’s shocked 
expression. 

‘*Well, I was, and I never should have 
found it out if it hadn’t been for Rhoda Bar- 
stow ; but there, that’s another story. I was 
just as bad with my ideas of hospitality as 
Susie Clayson is about giving Christmas pres- 


|ents. She goes to work and picks out what 


she’d like to have folks give her, and then she 


gives it to them, no matter whether it’s any- 


thing they want or not. She’d like it, and so 
she thinks they ought to. Well, I was just like 
that about entertaining folks. I thought be- 
cause I like to look at pictures of the Yosemite 


Valley—I always did like those views, Evelyn 
—that everyone else would; and because I 
have to go to bed at eight o’clock to get a 
good night’s rest, I thought everyone else had 
to. And I thought I’d got to let all my work 
go when I had company, and just tend right 
to them. But I’ve found out different, thank 
goodness! When you ask folks to come and 
see you, Evelyn, it’s because you love them, 
and want them round making themselves at 
home. Real company, Evelyn,’’ and here Aunt 
Luella’s voice grew very sweet and earnest, 
‘sig folks round with books and workbaskets 
and everything, doing just what they’d rather 
do most, and being right at home. That’s 
what I’ve found out, and I’m going to have a 





good bit of that kind of company yet.’’ 
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BOLO PASHA 


FACT AND COMMENT 


MOMENT of courtesy will take a man as 
far as a whole afternoon of apology. 


O be as honest as the day is long is not 
enough ; you may be kept out late at night. 


“T Think” and “I Am Sure” are ancient Foes; 
He does not Know who does not Know he Knows. 


T is no longer the hostess at the tea urn who 
asks, ‘‘One lump or two?’ but the coal 
dealer. 
HE Secretary of the Navy has made a 
remark that will live and sting. ‘‘There 
are many Americans, ’’ said Mr. Daniels, ‘‘who 
are eager to give their bit; there are others 
who are eager to get their bite.’’ 
OT all Americans can win a niche in the 
Hall of Fame, but all can keep out of the 
Hall of Shame that bears the names of profit- 
eers and hoarders, of wasters and slackers and 
slickers, of both sexes and all ages. 


NE big item in the cost of the war appears 

in the 1917 fire losses in the United States 
and Canada. They reached the enormous total 
of $267,273,140, the heaviest loss known, ex- 
cept that of 1906, the year of the San Fran- 
cisco fire. : 

HE censorship permits us to receive no 

information as to the number of American 
soldiers in France, but it has allowed us to 
know that the parcel post carried 374,751 
Christmas boxes to our soldiers overseas. 
They filled 31,341 sacks and weighed 1,181,055 
pounds. a 

HE troubles of the coal dealers recall the 

pleasing anecdotal quip that delighted our 
fathers some thirty years ago. The coal man 
asked a group of his fellow clubmen what 
legal authority they would advise him to con- 
sult. The first man recommended Blackstone; 
some one else suggested Coke. Then an inno- 
cent-looking chap in the background asked, 
‘*How about Littleton ?’’ 


READER of The Companion has written 
for his children a rimed grace that is at 
once so simple and so charming that we gladly 
. print it for the sake of other children—and 
‘*grown-ups’’—who may like to use it: 
O Lord, great author of all good, 
Rest Thy hands upon this food. 
Bless it so our lives may be 
A constant service, Lord, to Thee. 
Accept our prayer. Amen. 


ROBABLY you never heard of storax, 

which is a gum that is imported from Asia 
Minor. Makers of perfumes esteem it so highly 
that they have been paying ten dollars a pound 
for it instead of twenty cents, which was the 
price before the war. Now it appears that a 
red-gum tree, common in our Southern States, 
yields a gum fully equal in quality to the im- 
ported storax. That is only one of a hundred 
ways in which the war is disclosing American 
resources. 

HE great bell of the Cologne Cathedral, 

which was cast from cannon taken by the 
Germans in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
has been broken up for gun metal. Is that not 
a symbol of profound significance? So much of 
what Germany won in that war has already 
gone into the melting pot—so much of its ma- 
terial gains, so much more of its moral prestige 
among the nations. And it may be that there 
is more to follow; more will follow if the war 
ends, not in an ineffectual compromise, but in 
the achievement of justice. 


ANY farmers fail to recognize their best 

friends. Snakes, for example, kill far 
more field mice than all the cats in the land. 
Owls are also particularly destructive to ver- 
min. So, too, are hawks, although two varieties 
menace the poultry yards. Yet what farmer 
does not encourage his sons to kill snakes, owls 





and hawks at every opportunity? Even the 
despised coyote of the West has performed 
such a service in destroying the far more harm- 
ful rabbits and gophers that its decreasing 
numbers is a public loss. 
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THE PROSPECT IN THE FIELD 


ERY soon now the winter weather will 

V) begin to moderate and the armies can 

undertake field operations once more. 
What is likely to be the course of the fifth 
campaign of the great war? 

To begin with, we must recognize that the 
collapse of Russia and the defeat of the Ital- 
ian army in Austria have given the Germans 
a better opportunity to take the initiative than 
they have had since their great drive failed at 
Verdun. For the first time in almost two years 
they must be equal both in guns and in men to 
the forces of the Allies on the western front; 
they have a far stronger strategic position than 
their foes in Italy and also in Macedonia. 

They may try to settle the war once for all 
by defeating the Allies in the west. It is still 
too early for our American army to be of 
much help on that front, but after another six 
months that will not be the case. It is the last 
chance of Germany to win the war in the west. 
After this summer the odds there will be heav- 
ily and permanently against the Kaiser. 

But it is doubtful whether the Germans make 
another tremendous effort in France—first of 
all because even with their last reserves they 
are scarcely strong enough to entertain any 
real hope of beating the Allies. They are more 
likely to concentrate their efforts on the Italian 
line, in the hope of driving Gen. Diaz behind 
the Adige, taking Venice and breaking the 
spirit of Italy; or else they may try to help 
the Bulgarians in an attack on Saloniki, in the 
hope of driving the Allies into the sea and 
putting Constantine back on the throne of 
Greece ; or finally, they may decide to help the 
Turks to drive the British out of Bagdad and 
Palestine. Those victories would. not in any 
sense be decisive, but they seem to be more 
within the range of possibility, and they would 
be of so dramatic a character that they might 
discourage the Allies and dispose them to con- 
sent to a peace. For it. is only by ‘‘lasting 
out’’ that either side can win now. The Allies 
pin their hope to the American reinforcements, 
which will be effective, perhaps next fall, cer- 
tainly in the following spring; the Germans 
must depend on breaking their enemies’ nerve 
either by intrigue and propaganda or by dis- 
concerting victories dramatically gained on the 
less important fronts. The people of France, 
Britain, Italy and America have a year of 
soul-testing before them; but if they hold out 
until next winter, they are, humanly speak- 
ing, certain of victory. 

But every forecast concerning the war in the 
field must be accompanied with the admission 
that at any moment events behind the lines may 
upset every premise on which the forecast is 
founded. We have seen the Russian revolution 
change every condition of the struggle in a 
night, and Russia remains to-day an incalcu- 
lable and disturbing force in the situation. 
Every one of the European nations is quivering 
under the strain of war ; some nation may break 
under the load of suffering and anxiety before 
the year is out. We believe that our allies have 
stronger nerves and sounder political constitu- 
tions than the enemy countries. If our faith is 
justified, they will hold out until we can give 
them enough help to win the war. 
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FEBRUARY 3, THRIFT DAY 


N these times every day in the year should 
if be Thrift Day; and there is no question 
but that under the strain of war and the 
sobering thoughts accompanying it the people 
of America are practicing thrift and self- 
denial to a greater degree than is their wont. 
But even so there is still value, in the idea 
of a special day on which to celebrate and to 
practice the virtue of thrift. Indeed, the idea 
that originated in a time when the country 
was at peace and we had the reputation, not 
altogether undeserved, of being a nation of 
spenders is all the more worthy of acceptance 
now that we are at war. For without thrift 
we cannot win the war. It is thrift and thrift 
alone that will enable us to keep our troops 
properly equipped and fed and to maintain the 
necessary flow of money, food and munitions 
to our allies. The courage and the fighting 
ability of our soldiers and bluejackets will be 
of no avail unless the savings of the nation are 
behind them. 
There will be new issues of Liberty Bonds 
to be subscribed. On Thrift Day let everyone 





who is able make a deposit in anticipation of the 
next call for a loan to the government. That is 
not the only deposit which should be made. We 
shall all be called on during the year for further 
contributions to the Red Cross, to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association War Fund and 
to various war charities; and we shall wish to 
respond. Let us set aside on Thrift Day a 
sum, however small, that shall be a nucleus 
for such contributions. And finally, let us make 
Thrift Day one on which we not only deposit 
money to be used for an unselfish purpose but 
also pledge ourselves to the renunciation of 
some extravagant habit during the remainder 
of the year. 
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THE NEED OF SAVING MEAT 


HEN Sir Oliver Buttesthorn, the 
choleric fat knight of Conan Doyle’s 
White Company, felt called upon to 
make a vow to his patron saint, he usually 
managed to square his pious duty with his 
love of the table by the simple plan of pledging 
himself to eat a carp. The privations that war 
has inflicted upon us may not yet have reached 
the stage where we need impose so severe a 
penance as that upon ourselves, but some 
modification of our diet is becoming increas- 
ingly necessary with every day that passes. 
The great need is for saving meat, and espe- 
cially certain kinds and cuts of meat. Even in 
this country, where people eat more meat, pro- 
portionally, than they do anywhere else, there 
has been for many years a growing shortage, 
owing to restricted pasturage, the movement of 
population toward the cities and the scarcity of 
agricultural labor. That shortage the war has 
greatly increased in two ways. In Europe the 
searcity of fodder and the lack of men to care 
for farm animals have compelled many stock 
raisers to slaughter their herds and thus to 
deplete the world’s capital of meat. In this 
country the demand for meats for the men in 
the armies has made tremendous inroads on 
the supply. Meats have always been the staple 
food of fighting men, and probably always 
will be, for they not only furnish the requisite 
energy but are compact and therefore easily 
transported. Nothing is surer than that from 
now to the end of the war beef, both fresh 
and corned, and hams, bacon and shoulders 
of pork will go in such quantities to the fight- 
ing lines that the supply will be scarce and 


high priced at home. Our dairy herds we: 


cannot afford to sacrifice, for children must 
have milk. 

It is evident, then, that to ‘‘do our bit’’ we 
must eat less meat and different kinds of meat. 
There need be no privation in it. Rather will 
it work to our physical advantage, for most 
of us eat far too much meat. Once a day is 
ample. Dr. Wiley and his family keep in the 
best of health on meat once a week. 

As for the kinds and cuts of meat, they 
should be as often as possible those not of use 
for the army—heart, liver, kidneys, tripe; in 
pork, the tenderloin, the head and the feet 
and such parts as can be made into sausages. 
Do not buy lamb or veal or suckling pig, for 
killing the young animals reduces the possible 
stock of meat. 

Fish is the great natural substitute for meat. 
Certain kinds are high, although still cheaper 
than meat; but other kinds,—grayfish, shark, 
whale meat, —although that is not fish, —deep- 
sea mussels and other kinds of sea food are 
still low in price because the public has not 
yet got used to ordering them. Those who 
have tried them say they are all palatable and 
wholesome. They may prevent us from getting 
down to carp. 

A more general use of poultry, game, eggs, 
beans, cheese and the coarser cereals will help 
to preserve the supply of meat, but fish will 
probably be our chief reliance. We might make 
more use than we do of our fresh-water fishes, 
of clams, and of those smaller salt-water fish 
that can be caught just offshore. 

One thing to remember about fish is that it 
costs nothing to keep them. They do not have 
to be fed, only harvested ; and boys have been 
known who were willing to do that work 
cheaper than they would dig potatoes. 


o ¢ 


QUICKEN THE EDUCATIONAL PACE 


O we fully realize what must be the 
D consequences during the next quarter 

or half century of the drain that war 
makes upon the young men of the world? All 
of the belligerent nations except the United 
States have already called into their armies 
every fit man of military age, and we are be- 
ginning with those who are in the prime of 
life. Not all of them will die or be disabled 
in the service, but a great many will, and 





hosts of others will be turned from the careers 
that they had intended to seek. 

Let us remember that an exceedingly large 
proportion of the men now in the service, 
Europeans and Americans, are young men 
who were taking or preparing for the higher 
education. From among them would have 
come the scholars, the historians, the men 
of science, the philosophical thinkers, who 
would have carried on the work of eminent 
predecessors. Death has already taken young 
men of great promise in every department of 
learning, and every department will suffer for 
years to come because younger men have been 
diverted from studies that will never be re- 
sumed. : 

The situation imposes upon nations and 
upon parents a duty that it is easy for them 
to overlook in these times when other and 
apparently more pressing duties are dinning 
in our ears. There should be no let-up in the 
attention that we pay to educating the young. 
Rather the attention should be closer and 
more persistent. From the primary school to 
the professional departments of the universities 
every youth who has the brains to learn and 
the thirst for knowledge should have every 
opportunity and encouragement. The ranks of 
the learned and of the leaders of thought are 
to be depleted; others must be trained and 
helped to take their places. 

We have not yet waked up to the importance 
of the lesson. Instead of quickening our educa- 
tional pace we are allowing it to lag. Loss of 
students hampers the colleges financially, and 
they cut short their terms or drop some of 
their professors, or substitute military science 
for those scholarly courses that are their proper 
function. In a spirit of patriotism the prepara- 
tory and the high schools encourage their best 
pupils to enlist or to engage in work connected 
with the war while they are still immature, 
and when there are other men better fitted for 
it than they are. If there is a shortage of coal, 
the first public buildings to be closed are the 
schools—the last place where economy should ° 
be sought. 

Whence will come our future leaders in 
thought and learning if we do not cultivate 
the young minds of to-day ? 


69 
“BOLOISM” 


V fe owe the word, new to all men but 
already common to all languages, to 
the suave, smooth-spoken person, 

Levantine by birth but long a familiar figure 

on the Parisian boulevards, who calls himself 

Bolo Pasha. He is the man who, it has been 

learned, handled in France the corruption 

money furnished from Berlin, who distributed 
bribes and organized conspiracies and pur- 
chased newspapers, all with a view to under- 
mining the confidence and preparing the 
collapse of France. More than one Frenchman 
of prominence was his dupe or his accomplice. 

M. Caillaux, a former premier, who was always 

friendly to Germany, is one of them, and he 

must stand trial for his part in the underground 
machinations of Bolo. 

The word that was born of the Paris 
streets has spread because almost every coun- 
try, neutral or allied, has its Bolo. Russia is 
thronged with men of his type who make it 
their business to spread panic and distrust and 
class hatred throughout the unfortunate coun- 
try. The United States has its nameless Bolos 
who whisper their tales of concealed disaster 
and governmental dishonesty. Scandinavia, 
Spain, Latin-America, are alive with German 
agents who are spending money and spreading 
lies in order to drive those countries through 
fear or deceit into lending themselves to the 
German purpose. 

The loathsome business did not begin when 
the war began; it has long been a recognized 
part of the German diplomacy. We are just 
learning how large a part of the difficulty that 
we have had in making friends with the South 
American countries was owing to hostile news- 
papers in those countries, subsidized liberally 
from Berlin. Much, if not most, of the recent 
distrust of Japan in the United States and of 
the United States in Japan was the work of 
paid German agents working under the direc- 
tion of the Wilhelm-Strasse. 

In one way or another Germany has in the 
past gained something by this slimy business— 
something politically and more commercially ; 
but it has lost something much more vital 
—now that the activities of Bolo and of his 
colleagues all over the world have been ex- 
posed. It has lost absolutely the moral respect 
of the ‘other nations. They found Germany 
faithless and cruel from the very beginning of 
the war, but faithlessness and cruelty are crimes 
that are after all not incompatible with a 
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certain awe-inspiring quality in the sinner. 
In its systematic use of such vermin as we 
have described, in organizing and subsidizing 
‘¢Boloism’’ among its neighbors, friendly as 
well as hostile, the German government shows 
itself contemptible as well as faithless and 
cruel. Not the least punishment the German 
nation must face after the war is the con- 
sciousness that the world associates with the 
German name an eagerness to employ means 
that to the citizen of any other nation appear 
unspeakably sordid and dishonorable. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.— Chairman 
Hurley of the Shipping Board declared 
that the United States would put nearly if not 
quite five million tons of merchant shipping 
into the water this year; forty-one vessels that 
were requisitioned by the government while 
building will be ready within another month. 
——Mr. Baker, the Secretary of War, appeared 
before the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
and defended the conduct of his department, 
which in spite of unavoidable confusion and 
delay had, he said, raised, equipped and trained 
an army of more than a million more rapidly 
than such an army had ever been raised before. 
— A bill has been introduced into Congress 


© 








the assembly. —The Bolshevik government | 
put the officials of the Roumanian embassy at | 
Petrograd under arrest in reprisal for the | 


arrest of Russian revolutionary agents in 


Roumania, but subsequently released them in | 
response to the protest of the diplomatic repre- 


sentatives of the other nations. —— The official 


news agency at Petrograd announced the de- | 


feat of Gen. Kaledine and Gen. Dutoff by the 


Red Guard somewhere in the Don country, | 


but there is no reason to think that any real 
fighting of importance_has taken place. ——Re- 
ports of disorder in various parts of the country 
were received. At Sebastopol there was a 
mutiny among the sailors, and sixty-two offi- 
cers, including four admirals, were killed. —— 
An unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Premier 
Lenine was made on January 14. 


THE GREAT WAR 


(From January 10 to January 16) 


The peace parleys at Brest-Litovsk were | 


reopened on January 10. Leon Trotzky, the 


Bolshevik foreign minister, appeared at the | 
He began by | 
urging the removal of the sitting to Stockholm; | 
but when the German delegates firmly refused, | 
he consented to continue the negotiations, in | 
order, as he said, that the Russians might not | 


head of the Russian delegation. 


be accused of putting any obstructions in the 
way of peace. Delegates from the republic of 
the Ukraine were present. 


The accounts of the succeeding sessions are | 





AMERICAN ENGINEERS WHO FOUGHT AT THE BATTLE OF CAMBRAI 


to enroll all men who have reached the age of 
21 years since the enrollment last June. — 
On January 16 the Fuel Commissioner or- 
dered almost all manufactories to close from 
January 18 to January 22, and factories, stores 
and places of amusement to close on Mondays 
until March 25, in order to save fuel. 


so] 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On January 10 
the House of Representatives voted to 
submit to the state legislatures a constitutional 
amendment establishing national woman suf- 
frage. The vote was 274 to 136. The Senate has 
still to vote on the amendment.——In Great 
Britain the House of Lords voted down an 
amendment to the Representation of the People 
Bill that would have excluded women from 
the suffrage. ‘The bill gives the vote to women 
of thirty years or over. 
s 
HE CAILLAUX CASE.—M. Joseph 
Caillaux, a former premier of France, was 
arrested on January 14. He is implicated with 
Bolo Pasha, the German agent, and is accused 
of treasonable intrigues with the enemy. The 
arrest followed disclosures that Secretary Lans- 
ing made to the French government concerning 
his dealings with Count von Luxburg, during 
the visit of M. Caillaux to Argentina two 
years ago. e 


USSIA.—A newspaper correspondent tel- 

egraphing to the Manchester Guardian 
declares that the Bolshevik government will 
repudiate the entire national debt of Russia 
except such securities as © INTERN’ L FILM SERVICE 
are held by Russian sub- 
jects who have less than 
ten thousand rubles of 
capital. The government 
is also reported to have | 
forbidden private com- | 
panies to pay any divi- & 
dends, pending further | 
ordinances concerning the 
nationalization of indus- 
try.——There appears to 
have been a reconciliation 
between the Bolshevik government at Petro- 
grad and the Ukrainian authorities, and the 
Ukraine is said to have promised to relieve the 
shortage of wheat and corn in northern Rus- 
sia by large shipments from Kiev. France has 
loaned to the Ukraine 2,000,000 rubles in gold. 
—It was announced on January 13 that a 
decree had been issued giving local councils of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates the right 
to hold new elections to replace delegates to 
the Constituent Assembly who are believed not 
to represent the masses of the workingmen or 
peasants. This is an interesting expedient to 
increase the representation of the Bolsheviki, 
which is said to amount to less than a third of 
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unsatisfactory, and those coming from Berlin 
and from Petrograd disagree on many points. 
It appears, however, that the atmosphere was 
by no means pacific. The Russians were angry 
at the evident purpose of the Germans to insist 
on the permanent occupation of Courland, 
Poland and Livonia; and the Germans were 
very much annoyed at the refusal of the Rus- 
sians to behave like the envoys of a beaten 
nation, ready to take any terms that were 
offered them. On January 14, after some rather 
heated discussions, Dr. von Kiihlmann once 
more suspended the sittings of the conference 
in order to permit the Teutonic powers to 
consult further regarding their peace terms. 
Two days later the sessions were resumed. 

Meanwhile it was apparent that another 
serious political crisis was approaching in 
Germany, owing to the failure to establish a 
real peace with the Russians. The nation is 
divided into two parties, one of which is 
inclined to take seriously the declaration of the 
Reichstag against forcible annexations, while 
the other—the military party—demands a high 
hand with Russia and the withdrawal of all 
promises of no annexation either in the east 
or the west. We got only carefully censored dis- 
patches, but the repeated reports of Chancellor 
von Hertling’s approaching resignation and the 
hurried Crown Council in Berlin on January 
13, at which Hindenburg, Ludendorff and the 
Crown Prince appeared, showed that the polit- 
ical situation was critical. The Russian social- 
ists are reported to be carrying on a quiet but 
quite effective propaganda among both German 
soldiers and civilians. According to one report, 
no less than twenty-five thousand German sol- 
diers mutinied in the neighborhood of Kovno 
and were able to defy the army authorities 
successfully ; the report lacked authentic con- 
firmation, however. The Hungarian cabinet has 
resigned because the Emperor Karl vetoed the 
plan for an independent Hungarian army. 

Snowstorms and cold weather prevailed 
almost everywhere, and few weeks during the 
war have been so destitute of field operations. 
The snow halted all activity on the Italian 
front among the mountains; there were some 
minor actions along the Piave River, at Verdun 
and in the Flanders sector. 

British airmen raided the city of Karlsruhe 
in Baden and reported the destruction of rail- 
way terminals and ‘other buildings; but even 
the flyers were less active than usual. 

A German war vessel appeared off Yar- 
mouth, England, on the night of January 14, 
and threw a few shells into the town. Three 
persons were killed. 

The submarines sunk eight British and six 
French ships during the week. 

The British Labor party issued a statement | 
urging that all tropical Africa, including the | 


conquered German colonies, be put under some | 


form of international control. 
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“4 WORD TO THE ‘BUYS’ IS SUFFICIENT.” HOM TO GET It 


Owing to the nation-wide insistence upon Cypress, ‘“The Wood Eter- 
nal,” for all uses that invite decay (as well as for artistic uses in interi- 
ors), it became necessary to devise safeguards for lumber-consumers 
who have had no reason to become skilled in identifying different 
woods or in judging their gradations or adaptabilities. 
The one way for you to be sure that the Cypress you get was grown in 
a region near enough to the coast to possess the MAXIMUM of 
deca oun resisting quality is to refuse all but genuine “TIDE- WATER” 
Y PRESS—and the only way to know that you're getting Tide- 
aaa Cypress is to insist (and keep on insisting) upon SEEING 
WITH YOUR OWN EYES the REGISTERED TRADE- 
MARK of the Southern Cypress Mfrs. y vlog stamped ineradicably in one or 
both ends of EVERY CYPRESS BOARD OR TIMBER, and on EVERY BUNDLE of 
“small sticks,” such as flooring, siding, moulding and shingles. This is 
the mark to BUY BY now that every piece of thoroughly reliable 


“TIDE-WATER"’ CYPRESS 
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Only mills which are qualified by the superior physical character of their product AND 
the ethical character of their business practice can belong to the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 
—and only member-mills can ever apply this legally registered trade-mark to ANY Cypress. 








Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SO ? ASSOCIATION 


1228 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1226 HEARD NAT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IP HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW. 


fTELLHIMTO TELL HIM TO “BUY BY THE 
REMEMBER CYPRESS ARROW” 
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Sugarless Cakes | Seamless Water Bottle 
| White Liberty Breads | THs Hot Water Bottle is moulded in one piece 


without bindings, tabs or seams, and is war- 
Choice Meat Substitutes 


ranted for two years against all imperfections 
and many other timely and easily made recipes 


in material or manufacture. Will hold two 
quarts, has a wide mouth funnel, insuring con- 
in the February number of AMERICAN COOKERY. 
Send 5 three-cent stamps for a copy to 


| venience in filling, and is offered with every 
| AMERICAN COOKERY, Boston, Mass. 
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A GIRL TO HER MIRROR 
By Margaret Widdemer 


OW shall my face change, 
The girl-face that I love, 
Wide eyes that smile at me, 
Smooth brow above? 
How shall I bear watching 
Gray for my hair’s gold, 
Faded cheeks for rose tints, 
When I am old? 


How shall my face change? 
Shall the coming years 

Sear it with their troubles, 
Blanch it with their tears? 

Shall my friends and lovers, 
Seeing gray for gold, 

Sigh, “Ah, not this face we loved!” 
When I am old? 


Keeper of the life-years, 
Give my face instead 

Sweetness for its rose tints, 
Courage for its red, 

Love-light for its girl-eyes, 
Peace for its hair’s gold, 

And I shall smile to face the glass 
When I am old! 


ss 
IF THERE IS A GOD? 


N the summer twilight on the porch of 
Mr. Harden’s summer cottage sat Wil- 
liam Harden and George Emmet. Mr. 
Emmet broke the silence that had en- 
sued after a discussion of some aspects 
of the war. 

“I’m afraid, Bill,” he said, “that the war has 
upset my faith pretty badly.” 

“Faith in what?” asked the other. 

“Why, in God, of course. If there is a God, why 
did He permit this thing to happen? And why 
does He permit it to go on? Hasn’t Christianity 
broken down ?” 

“To answer your last question first, I don’t feel 
that Christianity has failed. What do the red book, 
the yellow book, the gray book and the white book 
mean? Why does each one of the nations try to 
cast on its enemies the responsibility for bringing 
on this war? Can you imagine Napoleon’s being at 
pains to explain to the world why he overran a 
country? The world has become more Christian 
since those days. Our very abhorrence of the things 
being done to-day is a proof that Christianity has 
not failed. Christianity has bred in us sentiments 
of humanity and ideals of justice that are shocked 
at things that would have been accepted as neces- 
sary in other ages. 

“Now, ‘If there is a God, why did He allow this 
war to come and why does He allow it to go on?’ 
God’s designs are larger than ours, and He may 
see what we do not see, and plan what we cannot 
understand. Personally, I take great comfort in that 
text, ‘The wrath of man shall praise thee: the re- 
mainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.’ I believe 
that there are already issuing out of the wrath of 
this war three things of superlative value for the 
human race. The first is democracy. The very fact 
that the issue between democracy and autocracy 
is again so clearly defined and stated is a great 
help toward democracy, and what is democracy 
but Christianity at work in political bodies? When 
Christianity proclaimed in Rome that all men were 
equal in the sight of God, the very scullions in 
Czesar’s kitchen held up their heads. That doctrine 
finally killed slavery and tyranny in Rome. It kills 
them still wherever it is preached. 

“The second great good from this war is the 
impetus that movement against the liquor traffic 
has received. It is safe to say that the cause of 
abstinence and prohibition has been put forward 
at least a century. 

“The third great good from this war is the stim- 
ulus toward spiritual ideals. I don’t mean the in- 
ereased church attendance abroad, although that 
is significant enough. Nor do I mean the sobering 
effect upon the men at the front, although we are 
told that almost every man at the front has become 
religious. I mean something broader and deeper 
and more fundamental than all that. The world 
was suffering from a real spiritual “sag.” A tem- 
poral philosophy had mastered it. Materialism, in 
a variety of forms, had seized upon it. But rails of 
materialism had run to the sea, and it could carry 
the world no further. What the war is doing, and is 
going todoas it progresses, and as homes are broken 
up and young lives are cut short, is to turn the 
attention of the people toward the future life. The 
belief in that is going to be their great consolation. 
I may be wrong, but I think that the decline in 
church attendance during the last half century has 
been owing, more than to any other one fact, to the 
decline in the belief in immortality. We had no per- 
spective and no background. The war is going to 
set this world against the perspective of another 
world. If you look on death as merely an incident 
in human life, of no more dramatic significance 
than birth itself, these young fellows who die in 
battle are going to have a chance to take up their 
lives in some other world. 

“‘Who knows but that these three great gains 
may be 














The far-off interest of our tears 
in this Armageddon? I believe Christianity is not 
proving itself bankrupt, but is having a rebirth, 
if only we had the eyes to see.” 


es 
THE PUP AND THE BOY 


OT many moons ago a father and a mother 
N were cited before a Wisconsin county 





court on account of the misbehavior of 
their only child, a boy of ten. 

Both parents wore ani air of complete 
innocence. They argued that if their 
boy had done the wicked things of which he was 
accused some one else must have taught him. The 
blame lay on the parents of the boys who had ex- 
erted evil influences upon their child rather than 
on themselves. They were clearly vexed, and inti- 
mated that the action of the court was nothing but 
persecution. 

During a recess of court, the prosecuting attor- 
ney, a kindly Christian man, was able to draw the 
father into a little sociable chat. It was not long 
before he learned that the idol of the man’s heart 
was a young Scotch collie. A friend had given him 
the pup. The dog was so attractive and intelligent 
and was of so pure a breed that its owner took 
most excellent care of it. He never let the puppy 
mix with the curs of the neighborhood, lest it 
might acquire their bad habits. In order to provide 
the necessary exercise he took the collie for a 
stroll each evening. It was no easy matter, for his 














hours were full; but so far he had never omitted 
a day since the dog had been his property. With 
all this care, the man felt sure his pup should 
grow into an exceptionally valuable animal. 

When court convened, the attorney put a few 
very straight questions to that man. How much 
time did he spend with his boy? How hard did he 
try to see that his boy had only the right kind of 
company? How did the lad spend his idle hours 
and with whom did he habitually associate? 

To those few questions neither the father nor 
the mother had one satisfactory answer. They had 
let their boy run at large and play with any child 
he happened to meet. Ever since he had been able 
to run about his father had spent no time with him, 
not even on Sundays. 

“You ought to raise pups, not boys,” rémarked 
the attorney. ‘“‘You’re better fitted for it.” 

An angry father left the court room. But a few 
weeks later when he and the attorney met again 
the father was ready to thank the lawyer for the 
lesson and to promise that he would practice with 
more diligence the art of being father to a boy. 
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ASLEEP AT ANTIETAM AND 
GETTYSBURG 


HE mere utterance of the names of Antietam 
| and Gettysburg, says Charles Francis Adams 
in his Autobiography, stirs the imagination. 
Visions arise at once of attack, repulse, carnage 
and breathless suspense. But my own abiding 
recollection, as a participant in both Antietam and 
Gettysburg, is not of the fierce agony of battle at 
its height but of the enjoyment of two exceedingly 
refreshing naps. 

In the campaigns of both Antietam and Gettys- 
burg I was an officer in a regiment of cavalry, a 
mere subordinate, responsible only for obedience 
to orders. At Antietam, in the height of the en- 
gagement, the division to which my regiment be- 
longed was hurried across the narrow stone bridge 
and deployed on its farther side. We were then 
directly in front of Fitz-John Porter’s corps, and 
between it and the Confederate line covering 
Sharpsburg. A furious artillery duel was going on, 
to and fro, above our heads, between the batteries 
of Porter’s command and those of the enemy, we 
being down in the valley of the river, they on the 
higher ground. The Confederate batteries we could 
not see, nor could they see us; but we expected 
every instant to be ordered to.advance upon them. 
But no orders came and no one was hurt. By de- 
grees it grew monotonous. 

Presently, to relieve our tired horses, we were 
ordered to dismount, and, without breaking ranks, 
we officers sat down on the sloping hillside. No 
one was struck. I was very tired, and the deaden- 
ing noise gradually had on me a lulling effect; and 
so I dropped quietly asleep—asleep in the height 
of the battle and between the contending armies. 
They woke me presently to look after my horse, 
which was grazing somewhat wide; and after a 
time we were withdrawn and sent elsewhere. Such 
is my recollection of that veritable charnel house, 
Antietam! And I was a participant—indeed, in the 
forefront of the battle. 

At Gettysburg, on July 3d, the division to which 
we belonged occupied the high, partly wooded 
ground on the right of the line, covering the ene- 
my’s flank and rear. It was a bright July day, hot, 
and with white clouds slowly rolling across the 
sky. Neither our lines nor those of the enemy were 
visible to us; and the sounds of battle were hushed. 
Waiting for orders and for action, we dismounted, 
out of regard for our horses as well as for our- 
selves, and sat or lay on the turf. 

Inured to danger by contact long and close and 
thoroughly tired in body and overwrought in mind, 
we listened for the battle to begin; and shortly 
after noon the artillery opened. We did not know 
it, for we could see nothing in that direction, but it 
covered the famous advance of Pickett’s Virginia 
division upon Meade’s centre,—that wonderful 
feat of arms,—and just then, lulled by the inces- 
sant roar of the cannon, while the fate of the army 
and the nation trembled in the balance, at the very 
crisis of the great conflict, I dropped quietly asleep. 
It was not heroic, but it was essentially war. 
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THE DEERSLAYER IN EGYPT 


FEW months ago The Companion told how 
A fond the Sultan of Turkey is of romances of 
crime, and described his method of obtaining 
translations of such works for his library. That the 
Sultan is not the first Oriental monarch with a 
taste for lively Occidental fiction is revealed by 
the following incident: 

Nearly thirty-five years ago the late Mr. John 
Worthington, then United States consul at Malta, 
was the guest of Capt. George Dewey on the Pensa- 
cola in the eastern Mediterranean. When the ship 
visited Egypt,courtesy required an official call upon 
the khedive, Tewfik Pasha. As Mr. Worthington 
did not see khedives every day he was eager to be 
one of the party, but was assured that the person- 
nel was strictly prescribed by regulations and that 
it would be impossible for him to accompany the 
official callers. After some urging and discussion, 
however, he was allowed to go in the capacity of 
chief civilian secretary to the captain, a post that 
he had hastily invented for the occasion. 

The audience was formal. The khedive perfunc- 
torily but courteously spoke to the group, address- 
ing some polite inquiry to each. When he reached 
Mr. Worthington he asked him where he lived in 
America. The reply was, ‘In a village in New 
York State called Cooperstown.” 

At the mention of ‘“‘Cooperstown” the khedive, 
to the American’s surprise, showed an interest 
that clearly was genuine. 

* ‘Cooperstown’ ?” he repeated. “Is not that the 
home of Fenimore Cooper, the great author?” 

It was Mr. Worthington’s turn to exhibit inter- 
est, and he asked if His Highness was acquainted 
with the writings of the novelist. The khedive’s 
reply was to the effect that when a student in 
Paris he had come upon Cooper’s Spy and that it 
had interested him greatly. Then he had read the 
Leatherstocking Tales—and they opened up anew 
world to him. The sublime and shadowy forests, 
the silent lakes high up in the evergreen hills— 
how they captivated his imagination, how they 
invited his soul! He would, he exclaimed, give a 
year of his life if he might view the Glimmerglass. 

The khedive led Mr. Worthington into his library, 
where he showed him three magnificent sets of 
Cooper’s works, one in French, one in German and 
one in English. He had read every one of Cooper’s 
books. Some of them he cared little for, but those 
he did care for he loved. He “adored” the Deer- 
slayer, and when he read of Hetty’s burial in the 
lake, tears filled his eyes at the mournful story. 
“How beautiful—how exquisitely sad!” 

His Highness asked if Leatherstocking was not 
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more than a creature of the author’s brain—was he 
not flesh and blood? He asked many questions 
about Cooper himself. Had the Americans not 
erected a grand mausoleum over the place of his 
grave? Did any other American write as Cooper 
wrote? 

At the end of nearly an hour of enjoyable conver- 
sation they returned to the audience chamber, to 
find the officers of the Pensacola still standing 
stiffly about the room, bored and weary. The future 
admiral’s face was flushed, his voice chilling, when, 
after a decorous departure, he addressed a single 
remark to his guest. It was brief but forcible, and 
indicated that the chief civilian secretaryship to 
the captain was permanently vacant. 


os 


A MONKEY THAT USES TOOLS 


OT very long ago, writes Dr.Robert M. Yerkes 
N in the American Museum Journal, we had a 
splendid opportunity to become intimately 
acquainted with two adult male monkeys of the 
species Pithecus irus. One we called Skirrl, the 
other, Jimmie. The remarkable difference in their 
bebavior was what interested us most. 

Skirrl’s attitude toward the friendly experi- 
menter was frankly aggressive but not vicious. 
Jimmie was extremely vicious; we could never 
trust him. Skirrl’s interest in objects that he could 
play with or in any wise manipulate proved inex- 
haustible, whereas Jimmie took slight interest in 
other objects than his enemies, his foods and the 

s of his speci 

One day we noticed Skirr! using a stick to pound 
at a nail that he had found in his cage. We were 
quick to follow this cue. The monkey was provided 
with a hammer, nails and a board. He went to 
work immediately; and although he showed no 














constructive ability, his skill, without tuition, in 
handling hammer and nails and in driving the 
latter into the board was actually greater than 
that of the unpracticed human being. 

In the presence of the same outfit of tools, 
Jimmie threw the hammer into one corner of his 
cage, scattered the nails about the floor and ‘pro- 
ceeded to tear the board to pieces with his teeth. 
Never did he show the least inclination to use 
hammer and nails independently or together as 
tools or implements. 

When we gave Skirrl a saw and a heavy wooden 
block he was manifestly pleased. He used the saw 
in quite as many and varied ways as might a boy 
four or five years old. We tried to teach him to use 
the tool in the conventional, human way; but he 
paid scant attention, preferring, it seemed, to work 
out his own modes of amusement. Finally, he hit 
upon a way of using the saw that we have been 
told is in vogue among certain peoples of the East. 
Sitting on the floor, he held it teeth uppermost, 
with his feet grasping the handle tightly and hold- 
ing the saw firmly in position. He then grasped a 
nail by both ends and rubbed it rapidly over the 
teeth of the saw, thus producing a noise that evi- 
dently delighted his soul. 

It is clear enough, judging from the responses 
of other monkeys of the same and other species 
to saw, hammer and nails, as well as to other 
implements, that Skirrl’s behavior was highly indi- 
vidual or temperamental. Never have we observed 
anything comparable with it in any untaught pri- 
mate other than the human. We have agreed to 
call Skirrl’s behavior an expression of genius. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON A COMPLETE 
ANGLER 


RGED by an energetic pull upon the pole, 

Mr. Peaslee’s line left the water with a faint 

plop! Mr. Hyne, assuring himself by a side 

glance that the hook was empty, gave vent to a 
surly grunt, whereat Caleb looked up quickly. 

“I s’pose you think I’m a fool to keep on fishin’, 
Hyne,” he observed, “but that durned fish has 
bit eight times and I ain’t hooked him yet. Seems 
to me I ought to make fast next time.” 

“That’s what you thought all the other times he’s 
bit,” objected Mr. Hyne, ‘‘and you ain’t any nearer 
hookin’ him, ’s fur as I can see, than you was the 
fust time he bit. Mebbe I’m wrong.” 

Mr. Peaslee fished silently for a few minutes, 
jiggling his line seductively from one likely hole to 
another. 

“Cur’us thing,” he commented after deep 
thought, “‘how fishin’ affects some folks, if they 
reelly like to fish. I wonder if you remember Jote 
Barker? I s’pose he liked to fish better’n ary other 
man I ever saw.” 

“He liked to fish so well that he made a fool 
of himself over it,” agreed Mr. Hyne promptly. 
“That time he like to got his death of rheumatiz 
and was laid up the better part of all the spring— 
do you rec’lect what he done the fust day the doctor 
tol’ him he could go outdoors and set a spell?” 

Mr. Peaslee pondered for a minute and then 
shook his head doubtfully. “I @’know’s I remem- 
ber anything much ’bout it,’ he conceded at last. 

“Wal, Zremember ’bout it,” remarked Mr. Hyne 
with conviction, “for the reason that I had to do 
his chores two weeks longer on ’count of it. Mis’ 
Barker wropped him up and sot him out on the 
porch where the sun shone warm and went off ’bout 
her work. She kep’ busy for a couple of hours, and 
then she went out to help Jotham get back into 
the house, but when she got out onto the porch-he 
wa’n’t nowhere to be seen. It scared her, thinkin’ 
somethin’ ontoward might have happened to him, 





so she come over to my place to get help; and 
where on earth do you s’pose we found him?” 

Mr. Peaslee looked expectant, but offered no 
opinion. 

“Down by the mill sluice, fishin’ fer yeller perch,” 
said Mr. Hyne contemptuously, ‘and wet as a sop. 
It was the means of puttin’ him back into bed for 
another two weeks, so lame that he couldn’t wiggle 
*thout groanin’. What d’you think of a man that 
don’t know any better’n that?” 

Mr. Peaslee chuckled delightedly. “I think, jest 
as I told you,” he replied, “that Jote Barker 
reelly lives for fishin’; any feller that likes to fish 
seems to think that nothin’ else is much account. I 
remember one time when he and I was bark peelin’ 
in a section of the state where there never was a 
fish, fur’s I know, less’n it was canned. 

“There come one day when we didn’t have any 
work to do and I was putterin’ round the camp, 
fixin’ up things, when all at once I missed Jotham. 
But I didn’t worry, him bein’ old *nough and woods- 
wise ’nough to look after himself. 

“When it come noon, though, and no Jotham, I 
begun to get a mite concerned. There was a house 
out on the road and I thought mebbe he might have 
gone there, so I put out to ask. The man of the 
house said no one’d been there, and 1 was startin’ 
away when the man called after me. 

“*Mebbe,’ s’he, ‘the feller you’re lookin’ for is 
down on the aidge of the old tann’ry ditch. I see 
some one settin’ down there a spell ago; looked 
*sif he was fishin’, whoever ’twas. But he couldn’t 
*ve been, for no one in their senses would try to 
fish in a ditch. It’s jest a dug ditch, and there 
never was so much as even a minner in it.’ 

“When he said that a-load rolled off my mind. 
I knew that minute where to look for Jotham,. And 


sure ’nough, when I went over, there sot Jotham, ’ 


fishin’ away as contented ’sif he was gettin’ a bite 
a minute! With the trouble I’d been to and the 
worry, I was kinder short with him. 

“*For pity sake, Jote Barker,’ s’I, ‘ain’t you got 
sense ’nough to see that’s a dug ditch you’re fishin’ 
in?’ 

‘He looked up kind of s’prised. ‘Course I can 
see it,’ he says. ‘See where they rocked the wall 
to keep it from washin’ ?’ 

**Wal,’ s’I, ‘what you wastin’ your time fishin’ 
in there for? Don’t you know there ain’t a fish in 
there, and never was?’ 

“He looked sort of hurt at that. 

“*Course I know there ain’t any fish here. 
’Tain’t likely you’d find fish in a place like that!’ 
s’he. ‘But what on airth was I to do? 

“*Do!’ s’I...Wal, I’ll tell you what you ought to 
do. You ought to quit fishin’ in a place where you 
own up you know there’s no fish. You don’t have 
to fish there, do you?’ 

“He looked up at me kinder triumphin’, ’sif now 
he’d got me cornered. 

“*That’s jest like you, Kellup Peaslee,’ s’he, 
‘lettin’ on to know all ’bout everything! You say I 
don’t have to fish here, but mebbe you’ll change 
your tune some when I tell you this is the only 
piece of water there is within ten miles of here!’ 

“And,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, “that shut me 
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HOW REUTER BEGAN 


N interesting story of how Reuter, the founder 
A of the famous agency for foreign news, 
began his life work appears in Mr. Richard 
Whiteing’s book, My Harvest. Reuter went to the 
Daily News, in the offices of which Mr. Whiteing 
worked for anumber of years, and to the other 
leading papers, with an offer of copious and trust- 
worthy telegrams from abroad. 

The manager asked for terms. 

“Nothing,” said Reuter genially. 

“Come, come, that will never do! What do you 
expect to get out of it?” 

“The esteem of the British people, whom I ad- 
mire.” 

“Humph! You may send ’em in.” 

They came, they were worth printing, and they 
duly appeared on those extraordinary terms in 
every important journal. At the end of the year 
they had become indispensable, and then the phi- 
lanthropist called again. 

“You like my little telegrams?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Well, I want to arrange about going on with 
them.” 

“Very much pleased, I am sure.” 

“My terms are a thousand a year.” 

“Whew! That’s a very different story —” 

“Ah!” said the other quietly. “We are talking 
business now.” 

He got his thousand all round. 
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NOTHING COULD BE SAFER 


PASSENGER on the Great Kentucky Cen- 
tral Railway said to the conductor: 
“Do you use the block system here?” 

“No; we ain’t got no use for the block system, 
stranger.” 

“Oh, I suppose, then, you use electric or pneu- 
matic signaling?” 

“No; no use for them, nuther.” f 

“Then you have train dispatchers and run your 
trains by telegraph?” 

“Nope.” 

“But when you stop between stations you at 
least go back a hundred yards and flag the rear?” 

“Nope, stranger; nope.” 

“Then,” said the passenger angrily, “all I’ve got 
to say is that this road is run in a criminally reck- 
less manner.” 

The conductor frowned, and taking out a plug 
of tobacco snapped off a chew viciously. 

“Stranger,” he said, “if you don’t like this line, 
say so, and I’ll stop the train and you can git off 
and walk. I’m the president of the line and the 
sole owner. This is the Great Kentucky Central, 
and, stranger, don’t you forgit it. She’s seven 
miles and a half long. She runs from Paint Rock to 
Nola Chucky. This is the only train that travels on 
the Great Kentucky Central, and what you hear 
snortin’ ahead is our only engine. We ain’t never 
had a collision. We ain’t never had an accident. 
What’s more, we never will. Now, are you satis- 
fied, stranger, or shall I pull the string and let you 
git out and walk ?” 


HOW THE PARTY WAS MADE UP 


NE of the bits of grim humor to which the 
war has given rise is this from the London 
Sketch: 

The Disappointed One—The officer comes up 
and says, “Which one of you boys would like to 
have a night out of the trenches?” 

I steps forward, and ’e says, smiling: 

“Well done, my boy,” says the officer. “You will 
complete the wiring party to-night.” 
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“| THINK LL PEEP IN,” SAID THE 
OLD GROUND HOG 


WHAT LITTLE BEAR SAW 
ON CANDLEMAS DAY 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


ARLY on Candlemas Day, as the round, 
red sun rose to shine on the snowy world, 
the Ground Hog went for a walk in the 

ancient forest. He walked along slowly until 
he reached the cave where the Three Bears 
and Cousin Blackberry Bear were sleeping. 
**T think I’ll peep in,’’ said the old Ground 
Hog to his shadow. He knew his shadow was 
trailing along with him because by that time 
the sun was shining bright. He probably knew, 
too, that it is down in the books that, if the 
sun shines on Candlemas Day, there will be 
six weeks more of winter. 
**T must step softly,’’ said the old Ground 
Hog, ‘‘lest I waken my friends too soon !’’ 
So the old Ground Hog stepped softly, peeped 
into the cave and listened. Huge Father Bear 
was sound asleep and snoring loud Father- 
Bear snores that sounded like Ker-r, ko! 
k-kerr, ko! Mother Bear was asleep and snoring 
loud Middle-Sized-Bear snores that sounded 
like Furr, purr! Fur-r, purr! Little Bear was 
asleep, too, but he was not snoring; he was 
breathing soft Little- Bear breaths that sounded 
like Wee, hum! Wee, hum! Wee, hum! 
The old Ground Hog smiled and backed his 
shadow away from the cave, and because he 
was walking backward he stepped on a twig. 
The twig broke with a loud crack, and 
straightway Little Bear woke, sat up in bed 
and rubbed his eyes. He was glad that he 
had wakened in the winter; he knew it was 
winter because it was so cold and still. He 
longed to pull Blackberry Bear’s nose, but 


| creature, that is your shadow !’’ 


faster than ever until he heard the friendly 
voice of the old Ground Hog calling: 
‘*Little Bear, that’s your shadow! You silly 


But Little Bear did not stop running until 
he reached the entrance to his cave; then he 
turned round and looked. Sure enough, the 
black thing was nothing but his shadow! 

Little Bear laughed at himself for a silly 
fellow, but he was so cold and shivery that 
he was glad to cuddle down in his bed again 
and to think about his adventure. And as 
he was thinking and smiling and smiling and 
thinking he fell asleep, and had another nap 
that was six weeks long— Wee, hum! Wee, 
hum! Wee, hum! ° 


“DRAW YOUR NUMBER” 


BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


ANE and Robert and Phyllis, who lived in 
J the house on the corner, had just as good 
times as two sisters and a brother, all 
under ten years old, can ever have. They never 
quarreled except about one thing, but about 
that they quarreled every day of their lives. 
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They would have told you that they never 
quarreled, although really they quarreled 
every day, but that was because they were 
so used to quarreling about that one thing 
that they did not even call it quarreling. And 
that one thing was that no one of them ever 
liked to do the thing he had to do. : 

If mother told Phyllis, who was the small- 
est, to pick the nasturtiums and fill the bird 
bath, then Jane, who was the biggest, said, 
‘¢But I wanted to do that to-day, mother! I 
think you might let me do some outdoor work 
just once !’’ 

And the next day, when her mother re- 
membered and tried to be kind, Jane would 
say, ‘‘ Well, why can’t Phyllis pick the 
flowers? The sun’s so hot it hurts my eyes!’’ 

And when mother asked Robert to sweep 
the steps for her, he would say, ‘Well, of 
course I will, but why can’t the girls do some 
of that work? I hate to have everyone see 
me doing jobs like that !’’ And the next day, 
when his mother gave him an inside job he 
said, ‘‘I want to do something outdoors! I 
get enough of being indoors in school.’’ 

That is the way it went every day until 
Aunt Jane came. For two days she listened 
politely to all the objecting, but on the evening 
of the second day, when everyone had finished 
his work, she suddenly said, ‘‘Why don’t you 
number your jobs and then draw lots?’’ 

‘*What jobs do you mean?’’ asked Robert 
‘* And how shall we draw lots for them ?’’ 

‘*All your jobs. Draw them out of a jar,’’ 
said Aunt Jane. ‘‘Make a list in the evening 
of all the things that you must do the next 
day. Hang the list, with the jobs all numbered, 
in plain sight in the hall, and put a set of 





he was afraid that Blackberry might make a 















ORAWINGS BY WALT HARRIS 


LITTLE BEAR RAN FASTER THAN 


noise that would waken Mother Bear; and she 
would say, ‘‘Little Bear, go to sleep!’’ 

Out of bed crept Little Bear softly, wrapped 
himself in a blanket and went out to play with 
the children; but there were no children in 
sight. The ancient forest looked white and 
strange. Huge pine boughs were weighed down 
with snow, icicles hung, crystal clear, outside 
the cave, and it was bitterly cold. Little Bear 
walked on and on, looking at the trees and 
shaking the snow from his feet as he stepped. 
He felt as if he were in a world that he had 
never seen before ; and suddenly he was lonely, 
so lonely that he decided to return to the cave. 

As he turned he looked down for the first 
time, and there saw something black just 
behind him that moved when he moved. Little 
Bear was so frightened that he began to run. 
He looked over his shoulder and saw that the 
black thing was running, too, and so he ran 


numbers in the jar in the dining room. Then, 
the first thing in the morning each of you will 
draw a number, look at the list to see what 
the number stands for, and do the job,’’ 

‘*T believe that would be a good plan,’’ said 
Jane, and she handed her aunt a pencil and 
tablet. ‘‘Let’s make the list now. ’’ 

So Aunt Jane wrote down: ‘‘Sweep the 
front porch,’’ ‘‘Set the breakfast table, ’’ ‘‘ Pick 
fresh flowers,’’ ‘‘Feed the canary,’’ ‘‘Put the 
beds to air,’’ ‘‘Dust the living room,” ‘‘Help 
put the breakfast on the table.’’ ‘‘There,’’ she 
said as she put a number after each item, 
“that’s two jobs for everyone except your 
mother, and she has to cook 
the breakfast. ’’ 

Robert made some little 
square cards, with a number 
on each one, and the game 
was ready. 

Bright and early the next 
morning they did the draw- 
ing. Robert drew No. 2, 
‘Set the breakfast table, ’’ 
and much to his mother’s 
astonishment he went at the 
work without a complaint; 
EVER mother drew No. 3, and, for 

the first time in no one could 
remember when, she had a few minutes out- 
doors before breakfast; Phyllis put the beds 
to air in real grown-up fashion, and Jane 
dusted the living room. 

By the time each one had done his second 
job, breakfast was ready, and all the morning 
work had been done without a complaint. 


oes 
A SONG FOR TWILIGHT 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


In all the folds of heaven the stars 
Are still as huddled sheep; 

The tired birds, their songs all said, 
In tree tops are asleep. 


A slow wind walks the quiet world 
With little steps and light, 

And sings a drowsy lullaby — 
Good night, good night, good night! 
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ADVENTURES OF THE PRINCESS HELENA 


. Ir. THE COTTAGE 


OF DAME GOOD 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


HEN the Princess Helena had drifted 

W down the river by moonlight in the 

beautiful boat, and had thereby escaped 
from the castle of her cruel stepfather, King 
Derrik the Dark, the boat had barely touched 
a shore where a friendly old man, Alwin the 
Dwarf, told her that he had been waiting for 
her, and that he would guide her to a country 
where she would be happy in the castle of the 
good King Oswald. 

So they left the river behind them and set 
off together through the great forest. Alwin 
the Dwarf walked ahead, for he knew the path 
well; the princess followed close behind. It 
was dark in the forest, even though the moon 
was big and red in the skies, but the princess 
felt no fear. Nor did she get tired until they 
had walked and walked a long time. 

Then she spoke to Alwin the Dwarf and 
said, ‘‘How far must we travel into the forest 
before we stop to rest a little while?’’ 

‘‘We will rest now, dear princess,’’ said 
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forest hated the king and his men, and so were 
glad to help persons escape from their power. 
While they talked they heard the sound of 
horsemen who rode through the forest. Dame 
Good ran to a window and peered out. 

‘They are men from the castle,’’ she said. 
‘*T fear that they seek the princess. ’’ 

‘*What shall we do?’’ asked the Princess 
Helena in great alarm. 

**Do as I bid you and all will be well,’’ re- 
turned Dame Good. 

She moved the table where they had eaten, 
and lifted a small trapdoor: 

‘*Here!’? she said. ‘‘Drop down into my 
cellar. It is small and dark, but you will find 
there a passage that leads into the forest. The 
end of the passage is in the shadow of a great 
rock beside a brook, and you can make your 
escape in case the horsemen search the cot- 
tage. ” 

By this time the horsemen had stopped with 
much clamor and clatter in front of the cottage, 


DAME GOOD THREW OPEN THE DOOR AND BADE THEM WELCOME 


Alwin the Dwarf. ‘‘Our journey is to be a long 
one, and we shall need all of our strength. ’’ 

The Princess Helena sat down on the soft 
moss beneath a tree and leaned against the 
trunk of the tree, and she was so weary that 
she fell asleep at once. 

When she awoke, the birds were singing in 
the branches overhead and the thick shadows 
of night were gone. Alwin the Dwarf was sit- 
ting on a stone beside the path. He looked older 
in the light of morning than he had looked by 
moonlight, but the eyes above his long white 
beard were as bright as beads. 

For a moment the Princess Helena could not 
remember where she was. She rubbed her eyes 
and rose to her feet. ‘‘Oh, I know!’’ she cried 
at last. ‘‘We are going to the castle of the good 
King Oswald!’’ 

‘*Yes, dear princess, ’’ said Alwin the Dwarf, 
‘*but first we will go to the cottage of Dame 
Good, who lives in the forest not far from here. 
I think that she will let us have food that will 
give us strength for the long journey.’’ 

In a little while they saw the cottage of 
Dame Good—a little cottage with a thatched 
roof, standing under the trees. There were 
beautiful flowers on both sides of the door. 
When they walked up the path that led to 
the cottage Dame Good threw open the door 
and bade them welcome. 

**Come in!’ she called in a cheery voice. 
‘*Come in and rest. The poor fare that I have 
shall be yours. It is not every day that travel- 
ers pass through this part of the great forest, 
and I am glad to see your faces.’’ 

She busied herself with making a hot drink 
from herbs that hung beside the open fire, and 
then she baked a cake from flour made of nuts 
that she had gathered in the forest. 

While they ate the cake and drank the re- 
freshing drink, Alwin the Dwarf told Dame 
Good whence they came and whither they were 
going. 

‘*Derrik the Dark isa bad king,’’ said Dame 
Good, ‘‘and perhaps you will do well to hasten 
on your way, but you are welcome to tarry 
under my roof as long as you care to.’’ 

‘*Let us hasten on our way,’’ said the Prin- 
cess Helena. ‘‘I shall not feel safe until we 
leave the forest behind us and reach the castle 
of the good King Oswald.’’ 

Then Dame Good bustled round to prepare 
food for them to take on their journey, and as 





she worked she told that all the people of the 








and one of them leaped from his horse and 
pounded heavily on the door with his whip. 

Alwin the Dwarf and the Princess Helena 
let themselves down into the dark cellar, and 
Dame Good closed the little door and set the 
table over it. Then she went to the door, where 
the horseman was still pounding. 

When she unbarred the door and opened it, 
the horseman said to her, ‘‘We seek the Prin- 
cess Helena, who has run away from the castle. 
Have you seen her?’’ 

Dame Good looked high over the head of the 
horseman into the leaves of the tallest tree and 
chanted slowly: 

“Forty frogs and forty dogs 
Flew into the sky. 

L’ll build a stair of forty logs 
And reach them by and by.” 

‘“*What nonsense do you speak?’’ cried the 
horseman angrily. ‘‘ Answer my question! 
Have you seen the Princess Helena?’’ 

Then Dame Good looked very hard at the 
feet of the horseman and chanted again: 

‘“‘When the river flows uphill, 
And the mountain goes to sea, 

Then the Milky Way will spill 
All its brighest stars for me.” 

At that, the horseman became even more 
angry, and he shouted loudly, ‘Foolish old 
woman, answer my question! Has the Princess 
Helena passed this way ?’’ 

Then Dame Good looked squarely into the 
eyes of the horseman and chanted a third time, 
very rapidly: 

“Flixy, flaxy, floxy, two! 
Rixy, roxy, three! 

Spixy, spaxy, spoxy, you! 
Tixy, toxy, me!” 

The horseman was so angry by that time that 
he raised his hand to strike Dame Good, but 
one of the others called to him: 

‘*The old woman is a lack wit! Let us go on 
and waste no more time here!’’ 

So they rode off into the forest, and Dame 
Good closed the door and held her sides with 
laughter. 

Meanwhile, Alwin the Dwarf and the Prin- 
cess Helena had made their way through the 
dark passage that led from the cellar of the 
cottage to the shadow of the great rock beside 
the brook. There they stepped out into the 
forest and again set forth on their journey to 
the castle of the good King Oswald. 


[ The story of the next adventure of the Princess Helena 





will appear in The Companion of February 28.] y 
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Better than a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
pringle and twinge, she 
used to go to the mustard 
pot and make a mustard 
plaster. Now she goes to 
Musterole and gets relief, 
but does without the blister 
and the plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 
gentle tingle, then the de- 
lightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 


And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
it on. Always keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars—$2.50 
hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 








Don’t Let Rete 
Spoil Your Fun 


a the ice last win- 
ter, a group of men 
decided to go skating. 
In a jiffy they had their 
skates on and were 
dashing, off over the 
shining ice—all except 
one. He was rup 
He wore a steel band 
truss and dared not en- 
joy himself because he 
feared his truss would 
fail him. This unsmil- 
in nen weeneedlessly 
robbed ithful, invigorating fun. Had he worn a 
Brooks Rupture Appliance 
he could have joined his friends in their sport. The 
Brooks Appliance is made of soft rubber, unaffected 
by water. It will not slip because the Automatic Air 
Cushion clings closely and follows every body move- 
—. Draws and binds the parted muscular tissues 
together; 








ives Nature a chance to knit them. This 
wonderful, new omens | treatment of 3 


helped thousands and will hel Pp you. 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL 


to prove its worth. A straight business 
in which you are the sole judge. If the Bro a 
Rupture Appli does not comfortably retain your 
rupture at all times, send the -_ = 
) back to us and get your money. 
I. rable—cheap. Write for extslobue 
a measure blanks 
BROOKS ‘APPLIANCE | CO. 
470F State St. Marshall, Mich. 
LORRAIN REO 










c.£,BROOKS 





How to Make Money 


with an Oliver 


MANY boys pay for their own Oliver Type- 

writers by doing work for others. Easy to 
learn—fine for school work—wins better marks. 
Then when you grow up typing is a decided 
advantage. We send you an Oliver for five 
oo on free trial—then you 
$l a = per month if you 

eep it. You can earn 
more than it costs every 
year. Write today for our 
free trial blank, catalog 
and full particulars. Boys 
everywhere are profiting 
by our liberal plan. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1901 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














Canadian Price, $62.65 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION is an_ illus- 

trated w: aper 3 * 1 the family. 

its subscription price is a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid ~y any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the a Post ffice, Boston, 
ass., a8 second-class matter. 


og Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


als Gous be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

ment for The ¢om anion when sent by 
ai should be b 6 Mone: angled or 
press Money Or ok, W ey neither of these 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It- is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of 
pa er, which shows when the subscription expires, 

ill be changed. 

anes give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


Money om Rene 








PHOTOTHERAPY 


HIS word, from the Greek words for light 
and treatment, means the treatment of 
disease by means of exposure of the 
body, or some part of it, to light rays. 
From early times man has recognized 
the t ficial, and sometimes also the 

injurious, effects of sunlight, but the first scientific 

application of light to the cure of disease was made 

a quarter ofa century ago by Finsen of Copenhagen. 

He found that lupus, a tuberculous disease of the 

skin, could be cured by exposing the part to con- 

centrated sunlight or electric light; and starting 

from this fact, he and other workers developed a 

system of treatment by means of the rays of the 

sun, the are light, the tungsten incandescent light 
and the mercury-vapor lamp. 

They found that when the disease was super- 
ficial they could obtain the best effects, not by using 
luminous rays but by using those at the violet end 
of the spectrum and beyond, which are known as 
the ultra-violet, or chemical, rays. These are anti- 
septic in their action, and destroy the germ life on 
and in the skin; but they may also inflame the skin 
if the physician applies them for too long a period. 

The rays at and beyond the other, or red, end of 
the spectrum—the so-called infra-red rays—exert 
little chemical action but penetrate the tissues for 
some distance and are there converted into heat. 
This heat increases the flow of blood to the part, 
and this in turn stimulates nutrition and brings a 
greater number of the white blood cells, which are 
active in destroying disease germs. For the pro- 
duction of these rays physicians use the carbon 
incandescent lamp. 

Phototherapy of one or the other kind is used, 
often with success, in the treatment of boils and 
carbuneles, ulcers, infected wounds, neuritis, ca- 
tarrh of the nose and throat, chronic rheumatism, 
various diseases of the skin and many other affec- 
tions. 

Another form of this treatment is the sun bath, 
or the exposure of the entire body to the rays of 
the sun. In Switzerland, where on account of the 
elevation the sunlight is intense, physicians use 
sun baths in the treatment of chronic joint diseases 
in children, who lie naked on cots, or play about in 
the snow with almost nothing on except shoes and 
hats. Even in an Alpine midwinter their little 
brown bodies glow with warmth. 
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A MIND TRAMP 


SEE; yes, I see,” Uncle Aleck said sym- 
pathetically. ‘The idea is that you and 
Sam are not of the same mental type, 
that’s all. Sam is pretty much of a plod- 
der, while you ~—” 

Ted’s amused chuckle interrupted 
him. ‘‘‘ Plodder’? Why, Uncle Aleck, a plodder 
usually gets somewhere, doesn’t he? I should call 
Sam more of an old settler. When he gets hold of 
an idea he camps right down with it — 

“And stakes a claim? Yes, I see,’ finished Uncle 
Aleck. ‘‘What’s your type?” 

“Why, I get what I want out of a thing, and go 
on, of course,”’ said Ted. ““What’s the use of stay- 
ing in one place forever?” 

“That’s all very well, Ted, but aren’t you afraid 
you’ll become a mind tramp?” 

“A what?” 

“Well, call it a mind butterfly, if that suits you 
better. Flits from flower to flower, you know, and 
doesn’t lay up much honey in doing it.” 

Ted grinned. “I’d as soon be a tramp as a but- 
terfly,” he said. ““What’s a mind tramp?” 

“Just a name I borrowed,” answered Uncle 
Aleck. “I heard some one apply it toa man I know. 
This man can’t talk for more than five minutes on 
any subject, except, perhaps, his hobby for the 
week. He’s picked up two or three ideas about 
one thing here; and two or three about another 
there. Of course it shows in his business life, too, 
as a man’s thinking always will. He’s tried insur- 
ance and real estate and selling bonds and run- 
ning a garage. Just now, he’s trying to promote a 
copper mine. 

“IT knew him when he was a boy. I used to study 


























| with him sometimes. He’d try an algebra prob- 


lem for five minutes and then he’d throw down the 
book and say, ‘Oh, I’m sick of this old x-and-y 
stuff! Come on, and let us do the Latin. And in 
about ten minutes more he wanted to drop Caesar 
and try some history. He always said that after 
he’d read a thing over once he knew as much —” 

“Uncle Aleck,” interrupted Ted, “you're talking 
about me now. You heard me say that last night, 
when Sam and I were studying together. Well, it’s 
80, really. I can tell as soon as I’ve tried a prob- 
lem whether I’m ever going to get it. And when I 
read over my history once —” 

“Caught!” cried Uncle Aleck. “I didn’t hear 
you talking last night, but I’m not surprised. I 
remember when your father gave you and Sam 
those twelve chickens and told you to find out how 
to take care of them and make some money. The 
first day you planned a chicken run for six hun- 
dred or so.” 

“It was_only one hundred,” said Ted, blushing. 

“One hundred,” Uncle Aleck corrected himself. 
“It really was a very clever plan, I remember; 





spend all your money; and the next — Whatever 
did happen to those chickens, Ted?” 

“Why—why, four of mine died, and I sold the 
other two to Sam.” 

“Who still has them, I believe—and about how 
many more?” 

“He has forty-six now. He bought some more 
with his egg money.’ Ted’s voice was becoming a 
little sulky. ‘I bought some strawberry plants.” 
“So that’s it? Those were your strawberries we 
had for breakfast this morning? Well, they cer- 
tainly were good!” 

Ted was scarlet. “Oh, no!” he cried. “I—that is — 
Mother bought those down at the store. You see, 
my strawberry plants died out —” 

* And then it was raising puppies, wasn’t it?” 
mused Uncle Aleck. “And then it was wireless. 
Your letters about it made me so enthusiastic that 
I read up a good bit myself. How did you get on?” 

“I didn’t get on at all,’’ said Ted miserably. “I 
couldn’t make it go very well, so I threw the whole 
thing up. Sam tinkered away at it and studied up 
till somehow he made it go. We had lots of fun 
with it. One time we got the fellows in different 


our | towns to help, and relayed a message clear down 


to Scranton, Pennsylvania.” 

“On Sam’s instrument?” 

In his interest Ted had forgotten the theme of 
the conversation for a minute; but now he remem- 
bered. ‘‘Yes,” he said half-defiantly, “on Sam’s 
wireless! What’s the harm? If you’ve got a brother 
that likes to dig away at things, and you don’t, 
why shouldn’t you get the benefit of it?” 

“Look here, Ted.’? Uncle Aleck’s voice was still 
kindly, but it had a new note in it now. ‘Do you 
realize that that is just the attitude of the tramp 
who comes to beg for a few cold pieces? The 
other man likes to work, and he doesn’t—so why 
shouldn’t he let the other man work for him? 
Haven’t you any more self-respect than that? Are 
you going to be so lazy that you’ll let another 
fellow do your thinking for you?” 

“Great Scott, no!’ interrupted Ted. “I’m not 
going to be a tramp, believe me—in my mind or any- 
where else! But do you know I honestly thought 
my kind of mind was better than Sam’s. I’m heaps 
quicker than he is. I get hold of an idea while he 
is just beginning to look at it. I learn lessons in 
half the time he does.” 

“But how much of it sticks? Who gets the final 
results? Who has the better marks in school? Who 
has the chicken business and the wireless station 
and the rest? It’s one of the queer things in this 
life, Ted, but it’s true: the quickest way to get 
somewhere is to stand still and dig.” 
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A ZULU VENTRILOQUIST 


Tie average Zulu objects to work, and, when 
he can, he lives by his wits, although he 
rarely knows how to do that properly. There 
is one notable exception in the person of Fayedwa, 
says Mr. H. P. Holt in The Mounted Police of 
Natal. : 

No one who ever had anything to do with Fay- 
edwa will forget him. He is in prison now, and he 
has been in prison a dozen times before, but he is 
one of the most remarkable ventriloquists breath- 
ing. Every Zulu has what seems to the foreigner 
a remarkable way of making himself heard at a 
distance. This is owing to the formation of the 
Zulu words and to the natives’ clear enunciation, 
although many persons ascribe it to a form of 
ventriloquism. After two natives have met on a 
country road and exchanged the usual courtesies, 
they continue to talk while walking away from 
each other for a considerable distance without 
turning round. A white man, speaking in the same 
tone, could not make himself heard at half the 
distance. 

This faculty is strongly developed in Fayedwa. In 
his early youth he traveled about with a circus, 
doing an ordinary “boy’s” work. A ventriloquist 
who was among the performers interested him 
greatly, and Fayedwa studied at his feet and even- 
tually became far more expert than his master. 
Perhaps he would have been a good Zulu all the 
days of his life had he not learned the trick of 
ventriloquism; but it ruined him socially and mor- 
ally, for he soon saw that he could earn a great 
deal of money by frightening his simple, super- 
stitious fellow beings. 

He used to go into a hut and stagger the occu- 
pants of the place by making voices appear to 
come from outside or from the roof. Addressing 
the men by name, the voice told them that some 
appalling calamity would visit them if they did not 
present Fayedwa with money, cattle or goats. The 
voice purported to be that of a departed spirit, and 
the terrified natives hastened to give the ventril- 
oquist anything that he chose to ask for. He found 
this more amusing and infinitely more profitable 
than being a circus handy man, and he even ex- 
tracted money from the chief of the local tribe. 

These events came to the ears of the police, who 
sent native constables to arrest the man. Quick- 
witted Fayedwa was equal to the occasion. The 
constables who approached him were horrified to 
hear a voice behind them saying, ‘“‘Touch not this 
man or woe betide you, your family and your 
friends.” When they turned round in alarm and 
saw no one there the constables were frightened ; 
they thought it was the voice of an wmtakati and 
dared not arrest the man. It is officially recorded 
that for years Fayedwa, by means of his ventril- 
oquism, kept the native police from laying hands 
on him. 

After he had been in jail twice the native con- 
stables did not fear him so much, although for 
years afterwards they evinced a distinct objection 
to having anything to do with him, Sometimes, 
when sent out to arrest him, they would return and 
report that he had left the district. In those cases 
he had frightened them away, as a rule, and they 
did not like to admit it. 

Fayedwa amused himself at the expense of the 
native warders when he was first put into prison. 
The guards heard the voices of their grandmothers 
and other persons promising death and destruction 
if they did not see that the prisoner got away; but 
extra care was taken of the man, and he has never 
yet succeeded in escaping. 
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VIVIANI’S ELOQUENCE 


HE following extract printed by the New 
York Times from a letter written by Mr. 
Thomas L. Dabney to his mother gives a vivid 
account of a wonderful speech made by Vice-Pre- 
mier Viviani before his visit to the United States: 
I was present at the grand ceremony in honor df 
the United States last week. Through our consul, 
I obtained seats with the diplomatic corps in the 
third row directly behind the president. The 
speeches by Hanotaux of the French Academy, 





and the next day you arranged how you would 


Gen. Brugére, Adrian Withouard, president of the 
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Conseil Municipal de Paris, were superb. Then 
M. Viviani introduced Mr. Sharp, our ambassador. 
You never saw such a scene. The whole public 
rose to its feet and cheered for several minutes, 
Then a beautiful woman in heavy mourning was 
seen to advance to the stage through the public 
with an enormous mass of wonderful roses. She 
said: 

“Mr. Ambassador, iy) the name of all the women 
of France, in gratitude to their American sisters, 
in the name of all the mourners comforted by 
them, in the name of all our dear wounded cared 
for and saved by them, in the name of our little 
orphans rescued by them, I offer you these roses 
of France.” 

You can’t imagine the immense emotion that 
seized and shook the whole assembly. But then 
(after Sharp’s speech) Viviani turned himself 
loose. I had never heard a really great orator 
before. The others—speaking from notes—had 
placed the whole occasion on the highest possible 
plane. Viviani spoke without notes. His speech 
was a series of wonderful climaxes. The words 
poured forth in torrents with never a hesitation. It 
was mountain high. He lifted you off the earth. 
The audience burst into cheers time and time 
again without his ever pausing to take a breath— 
higher, higher— all the marvelous ideal of the 
French race, all their indignant protest, all of their 
amazed incapability of understanding how people 
could act as the Germans do—all that—and then 
the intoxicating certainty of the triumph of the 
ideal over the material, the wonderful satisfaction 
of having America—after weighing the situation, 
with nothing to gain, with great sufferings and 
privations to look forward to—come forward and 
put her hand there where her heart had ever been, 
there where her sense of duty to right, justice and 
humanity made her place it. All the past glories 
of French history, culminating in the Marne— 
Verdun—everything he touched on, with a flame 
that set all your veins tingling. 

They say he is the greatest orator in Europe, 
and that he surpassed himself. It was wonderful, 
a foretaste of victory—and victory was in the air 
with England’s wonderful work. 
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ROARING AT FRITZ 


ERGT. MARTIN is one of the British ser- ° 

geant majors who are instructing American 

troops in the niceties of bayonet fighting. 
Mr. Herbert Corey, writing from American Field 
Headquarters, gives a graphic description of the 
sergeant’s method of instruction. 

“Roar at ’im when you charge!” ordered Sergt. 
Martin. “Don’t come slippin’ up to ’im gradual, 
like you was tryin’ to kiss ’im. Roar!” 

They roared. 

“That,” said Sergt. Martin bitterly, “was a pretty 
little roar! Ack like he was your wife and the 
coffee was cold. Now roar!” 

This time the roar was full-bodied and vicious. 
The men grinned at one another, but they roared 
beautifully. That embarrassment, natural to a 
plain citizen at being asked to stand out in the 
sunlight and roar, when never before in his life he 
had roared in public, had passed away. The ser- 
geant’s little touch of comedy had done the trick. 
His men were at ease. 

“Look fierce!’ ordered the sergeant, screwing 
up his face into a frightful scowl]. The squad looked 
fierce, according to orders, Sergt. Martin regarded 
them carefully, one at a time. It was all some of 
them could do to keep from laughing. 

“Look at each other a-lookin’ fierce!” said Sergt. 
Martin. ‘‘Look at each other in the face, now. You 
bleedin’ Americans has a sweet wye with you 
when you look fierce! Kittens, I call you!” 

They looked fierce with great earnestness. 

“That’s better,” said Sergt. Martin. “Hi’ll myke 
somethin’ of you yet! We roars at ’em,’’ he ex- 
plained, “to shake their nerve. Fritzie is a good 
fightin’ man. None of you need never doubt that. 
But ’e’s a delicate bein’, and ’e doesn’t like to be 
roared at.” 
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WHEN AGASSIZ LOST 


, 7 ome ago, when the menhaden were accus- 
tomed to school in enormous numbers south 
of Cape Cod, says Mr. Winthrop Packard in 

the Boston Transcript, Dr. R. P. Bigelow of Boston, 

then a boy ten years old, was very familiar with 
those schools, and knew that what they showed 
above the water was the tail and not the dorsal fin. 

It is probable that because of that knowledge he 

is the only person who ever won a wager on fishes 

from Agassiz. 

Once when the naturalist was visiting at Cotuit 
he saw these schools for the first time and re- 
marked on how they showed what he called the 
dorsal fin. Boy-like, Bigelow offered to bet him that 
it was not the dorsal fin, but the tail, and Agassiz 
accepted the challenge. The sum named was three 
cents. 

Great was the amusement of the scientist, when 
they went out in a boat among the schools, to find 
that the boy had won, and great was the joy of the 
boy, who has the old-fashioned three-cent piece to 
this day. Bigelow did not see Agassiz again for 
a dozen years, yet on meeting him he was greeted 
with: 

“Why, hello, Menhaden Bigelow!” 
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FALSE ECONOMY 


Tas contention of German statesmen that 
since their country imports nothing and buys 
only of itself it is therefore growing rich from 
the war is not well founded, says Mr. Herbert C. 
Hoover. The case is like that of the young man 
who decided to grow his own garden stuff. He had 
been digging for an hour when his spade turned 
up a quarter. Later, he found another quarter, then 
a dime, and finally another quarter. 

“T’ve struck a silver mine!” he said to himself; 
but as he straightened up he felt something slip 
down his leg. Another quarter lay at his feet. 
There was a hole in his pocket. 
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CANADA WINS! 


ORSES!” said the American. “Don’t you 

talk to me about horses! I had an old mare 

that once licked the fastest express on 

our railroad by pretty near a couple of miles on a 
thirty-mile run to Chicago.” 

“That’s nothing!” said the Canadian. “I was out 
on my farm one day, about fifty miles from the 
house, when a frightful storm came up. I turned 
the pony’s head toward home, and he raced the 
storm so close for the last ten miles that I didn’t 
feel a drop. On the other hand, my dog, only ten 





yards behind, had to swim the whole distance!” 
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A.Try it Three Months 


The New Companion Way 


Easy and Economical 


The New Companion Way of purchasing a 
sewing machine is both easy and economical. 


You select the style that pleases you best from 


our Illustrated Catalogue, which gives full de- 
scriptions even to minutest details. We send the 
machine direct from factory to your home, subject 
to your approval. This unique plan, originated 
by us in 1881, has enabled tens of thousands of 
homes throughout the country to obtain a high- 
grade machine at a large saving. Do not fail to 
get full particulars before deciding upon a new 
sewing machine. 


Quality First 


Quality has always been the first considera- 
tion in manufacturing the high-grade New Com- 
panion. Only the best materials are used and 
expert workmanship employed. Our machines 
are made in one of the oldest factories in this 
country, producing only the highest quality fam- 
ily sewing machines. No machine, at whatever 
price sold, can excel the New Companion for 
all kinds of family sewing; nor can you find a 
machine that is more durable. Many of the first 
machines sold over thirty years ago are still 
giving satisfactory service. Our free Booklet tells 


Get Our Low Prices and Attractive 
Terms of Purchase Before Deciding 


Not only does the New Companion Way enable you to secure a high-grade 
machine at a price surprisingly low, but we have also arranged aétractive 
terms of sale that make it possible for anyone who needs a new machine to 





you how we are able to supply this high-grade 
machine at such a low price. 


Equal to Every Requirement 


The New Companion is equipped with a 
complete set of the finest Griest Attachments 
and Accessories. The machine will do all kinds 
of light or heavy family sewing, yielding equally 
good results whether the work be the finest tuck- 
ing, or hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, up 
to heavy suitings. A complete description of this 
machine and its attachments may be had by 
mailing the coupon below. Send it now, before 
you set this copy of The Companion aside. 


Many New Improvements 


In addition to the usual sewing-machine fea- 
tures, the New Companion Sewing Machine has 
our exclusive Automatic Plate-Tension Release, 
Shuttle Ejector, Steel Pitman, Full Ball-Bearing 
Adjustments, Self-Setting Needle, Automatic 
Drop Head and Lift, Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, High-Arm Machine 
Head, etc. Our new Descriptive Booklet, sent 
free upon request, contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the various styles and all special 
features as well as much valuable information 
for prospective sewing-machine purchasers. 





Guaranteed 25 Years 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
stand back of the New Companion, fully 
guaranteeing every machine for twenty-five 
years from date of purchase. This assures 
each purchaser a lifetime of service. You will 
make no mistake in finding out more about 
this machine now, if you needa new machine 
for your spring sewing. 


Try It 3 Months FREE 


We have an arrangement whereby you 
may try the New Companion in your home 
for three months before deciding whether 
you wish to keep it. If not perfectly satisfac- 
tory in every particular, we will refund your 
money and take back the machine at our 
expense. In justice to yourself be sure to ask 
for full particulars of this Trial Offer. 


We Pay the Freight 


The purchaser of a New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine will have no freight bill to pay. 
All charges to your nearest freight station are 
paid by us. There will be absolutely no extra 
cost to you after paying our low factory-to- 
family price. Write for our Free Delivery 
Offer to-day. 





Gentlemen. 


It is easy to find out all about it—just 
mail this coupon or send postal request 


Perry Mason Company (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Money Back if not Satisfactory 





I want to know more about the New Companion Sewing Machine, 
and your factory-to-family system. Send me your new illustrated Descriptive 
Booklet, also Free Trial Offer and explain the attractive terms upon 
which I can purchase. 


own one of these first-quality New Companions. Don’t be satisfied with an 
inferior machine, but get full particulars from us before making a selection. 


= 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Just mail coupon with your address (or send postal) and 
you will receive the desired information by return mail 
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“OPENING THE CASE.” 
Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1918 by Cream of Wheat Co. 





